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PREFACE 



The Academic Achievement Project (AAP) was originally developed 
by a MARC task force headed by Kenneth B. Clark. I h'ad chc 
privilege of being a member of that group and of participating 
in the process which translated research exper ience and con- 
victions into a design f o.r- academic excellence. Jeannette 
Hopkins, at that time a MARC vice- president and senior editor 
at Harper and Row, played a critical role throughout the 
development, writing and publication of the AAP. 

llie task of trying to assis? ^the Board of Education and 
the school administration with the implementation of the design 
--which was difficult at best--was made Infinitely easier by 
the presence and active involvemen t of the lat.e Frank Reeves. 
He helped to keep open lines of communication with the educa- 
tional establishment, the teachers union, public officials and 
community groups. His wise counsel has been sorely missed in 
the preparation of this report. - j 

The contributions of some other individuals in the writing 
of A Possible Reality - Aborted are gratefully acknowledge*. 
Pauline Schneider, my long time associate at MARC, could almost 
be 'described as co-author, having spent days writing and re- 
writing various sections of this report. Jim Lyons' informed 
comments and criticism were invaluable. Mary Strong, as editor, 
contributed Immeasurably to coherence, concepts and style. 

Even though I think that the analysis represents the views 
of most of the MAFC staff who were involved in the Academic 
Achievement -^Project, the final version is my own interpretation 
of what happened. 

^Eleanor Farrar 



June 1975 
VJashington, I)* C 
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INTRODUCTION: AN EPITAPH 

Five years may be either a very short period of time or an 
eternity, depending on one's predicament. It has been five 
years since the "^15 tropolit an Applied Research Center (MARC) 
designed and submitted a plan to raise the academic ach^ieve- 
ment of the pupils of the Washington, D.C* public schools. 
Eleanor Farrar, formerly vice president of MARC and director 
of the MARC Washington office arid at present vice president of 
the Joint Center for Political Studies, has written a detailed 
report of the history and development of the MARC Academic 
Achievement Plan. Her report, which follows, describes the 
process and events leading Xo the defeat of this plan. 

MARC decided to undertake this project, to seek the neces- 
sary funds aad to mobilize its resources for the following 
reasons : 

- The problem of improving the quality of education in 
" American urban public school systems was and still is 

one cf the most significant domestic problems which a 
dynamic, democratic socilty cannot continue to ignore. 

- It was clear at that time that Mrs. Anita Allen, presi- 
dent of the board, and the majority of the members of 
the Washington, D.C. Board of Education were genuinely 
concerned with developing and implementing an effective 
educational program for the children in the Washington, 
D.C* public schools . 

- It was believed that with a newly elected School board 
and the necessity for selecting a new superintendent 
of schools, the Washington public schools would be an 
ideal laboratory for implementing and testing an aca- 
demic achievement plan. ^ 

- MARC saw this invitation as an opportunity to bring 
together, to articulate, and to test its many ideas 
and projects related to the- improvement of the quality 
of education for the children in urban public school 
systems throughout the nation. 

For these and other reasons, MARC ' s Board of Directors and 
staff decided to make the Washington, D.C. Academic Achievement 
Project the dominant MARC activity in the 1970-71 year. MARC 
accepted the invitation of the Board of Educatioa of Washington. 
STc. pr-imarily because it was challenged by the opportunity to 
d;B;nstrate that it was possible to raise the academic achieve- 
ment of minority group children by accepting them, by respecting 
them, and by teaching th«m with the same efficiency as one would 
educate more privileged children in our society. 
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Dr. Eleanor Farrar' describes in detail and with disturbing 
accuracy the many problems and factors which resulted in the 
failure of thfe Washington, D.C. community to implement this 
plan. What follows here are my personal reflections and 
thoughts concerning the reasons for the failure of this pro- 
ject. In writing this summary I make no claims to scientific 
objectivity. I have no desire to reopen old wounds and con- 
troversies. My major concern is to shjre my personal observa- 
tions, and feelings with individuals-^nd groups who still have 
hope and who might still be serious about the need to develop 
a sound, solid and realistic program for increasing the effi- 
ciency of the Washington public schools and raising the aca- 
demic achievement of the children who are required to attend 
these schools. 

I certainly hope that these thoughts will stimulate others 
to profit from past mistakes, and to develop more effective, 
more realistic programs. Above all, it Is imperative that the 
children who are attejiding the Washington, D.C. public schools 
should not continue to be. doomed to the social and human con- 
sequences of the pervasive inefficiency of these schools. 
These educationally retarded children are human beings. They 
are. not expendable. 

In looking back upon the five years of educational failure 
and in seeking to understand the reasons for this chronic, per- 
vasive and increasing inefficiency and academic retardation 
which dominate the Washington, D.C. public schools, one is con- 
fronted with a number of interrelated factors which cannot be 
ignored. Among the most disturbing and stark of these are: 

1. The ambiguity, vacillation and equivocation of the super- 
intendent of schools who was selected by the board after 
it adopted the MARC plan were most critical. During' the 
selection process it was understood that the Academic 
Achievement Plan would provide the educational design 
and goals within which the new superintendent of schools 
would be Interviewed and selected. The majority of the 
board who selected the new superintendent had every rea- 
son to b.-lieve that he not only understood the total pat- 
tern of the educational plan— its assuraptions. Procedures, 
related programs, objectives and goals— but agreed wl-h i;. 

However, very soon after accepting the position of super- 
intendent of schools, he began to raise questions concern- 
ing the premises, the feasibility and the realism -of the 
MARC plan. For example, 'he questioned- the ^ "J J^'"*"'^?;^. 
assumption that the children attending the public schools 
were "normal" children; and he stated that one could not 
expect them to perform at grade level in such. basic skills 
as reading and arithmetic. In spite of these publicly 
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expressed reserya t ions , the superintendent of schools did 
not and was not required to submit a more "realistic" plan 
to raise the academic achievement of the pupils in the 
public schools. 

The teachers union in Washington contributed to the 
failure of the Academic Achievement Plan by its sustained 
objections to those components of the plan which required 
new approaches to training, supervision, evaluation and 
promotion of teachers. Probably the strongest objection 
expressed by the leadership of the teachers union was 
the requirement for a systematic and periodic testing 
program. ' Such a testing program is essential to evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of the educatipnal program. ' 

The resistance of the teachers union leadership to the plan 
was reinforced by the new superintendent's overt and covert 
acceptance of their point of view. It is a fact that a 
central component of the Academic Achievement Plan was a 
realistic approach to a system of accountability wherein 
the performance of teacfiers, supervisors and administrators 
could be monitored and evaluated in terms <>f the academic 
achievement of t^aeir pupils^ This approach was seen as 
thx'^Ateniaff ro the present situation in which educational 
personnel obtain arid maintain tenure withput reg,ard to the 
quality, of their performance. 

Because' of its own internal political and personal con- 
flicts the Board of Education seemed unable to exert any 
effective authority over school personnel and the super- 
intendent of schools. The goals and objectives of the 
Academic Achievement Plan were lost within the bickerings 
which dominated the open and closed meetings of the board. 
Some individual members of the board at thatL-tjLme seemed 
more preoccupied with racial and ideological rhetoric than 
with the primary responsibility of Remanding that the 
quality of education in the Washington public schools 
be Raised . 

The Washington public school system, not unlike other large 
city public school systems, seemed dominated by a pervasive 
pattern of bureaucratic inertia wherein professional em- 
ployees and administrators, with a few exceptions, were 
not prone to initiate or accept any changes which would 
increase the demands upon them. It is clear that this and 
related forms of bureai^ucrat ic sluggishness can only be ^ 
countered by strong, committed and sustained leadership 
from the top. This positive form of leadership was not 
and is not available to the Washington, D.C. public school 
system. 



5. The majority of the parents of the children in the Washing- 
ton public schools seemed immobilized, apathetic and ^pas.sive 
they made no sustained demands upon* the Board of Education, 
the superintendent of schools and administrators to raise 
the efficiency of the public STchools. They made no sus- 
tained effort to improve the quality of education and they 
did not demand rthat the academic achievement of their 
children be raised to a tolerable level. Parents associa- 
tions and community groups expressed sporadic interest in 
the fate of the Academic Achievement Plan, but seemed unable 
to sustain any effective demand for its implementation or 
the implementation of some alternative plan for itnproving 
the efficiency of the public schools. 

6. Middle and upper middle class black and white families in 
Washington, D*C. did not insist upon the development and 
implementation of any program for raising the quality of 
education in the Washington, D.C, public schools. These 
families either had withdrawn their own children from 
the public schools — sending them to private or parochial f 
schools — or had special attention given to their children 
in a few public schools. This together with the apAfe^by 
of the majority of the parents of the childxenr^ho were 
left in the public schools resulted in a vacuum of 
leadership. 

The fv.ct that within these past five years the quality of 
education in the Washington, D.C. public schools has deteriorated 
^nd the academic achievement of the children in these schools is 
still disturbingly below national average muBt be seen and under- 
stood within the peculiar pattern of racial, class, and political 
dynamics which characterize the Washington, D.C. community. 
In many ways it is difficult to describe Washington, D.C. as a 
community. It is a city dominated by the many agencies of the 
United States government and only recently has it been given 
some semblance of home rule. 

The Board of Education which invited MARC to develop the 
Acade,mic Achievement Plan was the first local agency which was 
actually elected by the citizens of the District of Columbia. 
It was therefore the focus of what little political activity 
was permitted at that time. It became the center of political 
debate-, class conflict and, unfortunately, the forum for various 
types of racial demagoguery and a political platform for some 
individuals. These non-educational posturings were inevitably 
at the expense of any serious concern for improving Xhe quality 
of education in the Washington, D.C. public schools. 

It also seemed clear that the political officials — the 
mayor and councllmen — did not want to become entangled and 
tarnished by involvement in the educational or other issues of 
the Board of Education. Throughout the controversies surround- 
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ing the acceptance and abortion of the MARC Academic Achievement 
Plan, these political of fi-cials remained eloquently silent. 
It is ironic that in the historic mayoralty campaign in 1974 in 
which two prominent blacks vied for^ffice, the quality of educa- 
tion In the Washington, D.C. public schools received no attention. 

Unfortunately, the political and racial posturings and the 
subordination of educational issues to other concerns persist 
up the present. Candidates for election to the Washington 
school board have run on platforms dealing with political, 
ideological and racial rather than educational issues. The past 
and the present superintendents of schools have not sought public 
approval primarily on the basis of their competence and perform- 
ance- as educational leaders; instead they have appealed to the 
community for support on the basis of the positions they have 
taken on racial and civil rights issues. 

Discussions concerning whether the past and present superin- 
tendents of schools should or should not 'be retained tend to 
focus on "the color and the racial ideology of these individuals. 
In the controversy surrounding the past superintendent, the 
Washington press, radio and television initially developed the 
theme that the superintendent should be given a chance and be 
immune from criticism concerning his educational leadership and 
should not be harassed by "impatient outsiders" because, among 
other reasons, he was the first black superintendent of the 
Washington, D.C. iJublic schools. 

Among the reasons that MARC decided to withdraw from all fur- 
ther attempts* at implementing the Academic Achievetnent Plan there 
was the fact that there was nd evidence of genuine support from 
the community or the press for the plan, and there was no in- 
sistence that the superintendent and other administrators be 
evaluated in terms of their contribution to raising the quality 
, of education for the children in the Washington public schools. 

In the four years since MARC removed itself from active in- 
volvement in trying to implement the Academic Achievement Plan 
have been significant developments in the governance of public 
education in Washington, D.C. Anita Allen Is no longer president 
of the board; indeed, a new cast of characters now comprise the 
school board. This new borird, first heeded by Marlon Barry, did 
not reappoint Dr. Hugh Scott as superintendent of schools. In 
his place Dr. Barbara Sizemore of the Chicago public school 
system was chosen ,as the first black female superintendent of 
a major public schoo** system. 

Unlike Dr. Scott, Dr. Sizemore spelled out clearly and un- 
equivocally her preoccupation with such racial rhetoric as black 
consciSusness, black identity, black Si^arat ism, .black culture, 
,black women, and p/esumably "black education,** Her other stated 
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concerns in the atea of public education were community involve- 
mentand decentralization. In spite of her positions on these 
issues, the Board of Educatiott of Washington, D.C. selected 
Dr. Sizemore as their new superintendent. 

Again the present controversy as to whether Dr. Sizemore 
should or should not be retained as superintendent of schools 
is nat primarily about whether she is or is not competent as 
an educator. It seems to ignore the fact that the children 
attending the Washington, D.C. public schools continue to be 
retarded in the basic academic skills of reading and arithmetic. 

Whatever the causes or pattern of causes, thii present facts 
stand as an indictment of the people--black and white — of 
Washington, D.C, They indicate that the Board of Education, 
the respective superintendents of schools, the administrators, 
the teachers and their un-ion, the political officials, the 
parents and their organizations and the press gave priority to 
their own interests, their limited visions and permitted the 
educational rights of the children in Washington, D.C. public 
schools to be aborted. The inertia of this community mode these 
children expendable.^ This mocking fact remains: 

The average reading and arithmetic skills of the 
children in the public s*chools of Washington, D.C. 
are shockingly below national averages. 

This will remain the tragic fact until such time 
as the parents and the citizens of Washington, D.C. 
find and mobilize for themselves the resources to 
change this fact. 

Until this occurs the children in the public schools 
of Washington, D.C. will be consigned to the human 
dungheap of functional ill i teracy— and its inevitable 
personal and social consequences. 



June 1975 . Kenneth B. Clark 
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THE BEGINNING 



In January 1970, the second elected school board of the 
District of Columbia was sworn into office and promptly se- 
lected its officers for the coining year. After considerable 
political maneuvering, they chose as president Mrs. Anita Allen 
who had been a member of the Board of Education since 1967» 

From the outset Anita Allen was determined ^o try to make 
a difference in the lives of the nearly 150,000 students who 
attended public school in the District. She was troubled pri- 
marily by the evidence presented year after year in test 
scores which showed not only that D.C. students performed con- 
siderably below national averages in reading and mathematics, 
but also and perhaps more frightening, that they fell further 
and further behind the longer they remained in school. Thus 
by the end of sixth grade, a majority of the students were 
two years behind their peers in other school systems acro^ the 
country. Most teachers, administrators, parents and potential 
employers acknowledged that students left high school seriously 
deficient in thli basic skills needed for functioning effectively 
and successfully. " 

The District of Columbia was faced with many of the same 
problems as other large urban school systems, particularly 
those in southern or border states. Prior, to the Brown and 
the Boiling v. Sharp decisions in 1954, the nation's capital 
had had a strictly segregated educational system and, as In 
other jurisdictions, a dual school system persisted in one 
form or another for^ another decade. Integration was more 
specifically mandated in 1967 by Judge Skelly Wright's landmark 
decision, -Hobson v. Hansen . The effect of the order was 
traumatic. The difficulties were compoui^d when the order 
was reinforced three years later oy another Wright decjee re- 
quiring equality of expenditures on teachers' salaries among 
schools in the District. 

The sixties saw a shift in the papulation of the District 
of Columbia with whites moving out of the city into the sCi*burbs. 
Even those white families who remained tended to send their 
children to private schools , as did many middle-class blacks. 
Thus by 1970 the population of the District was 71 percent 
black, while the student population was over 90 percent black. 
Many large urban centers were beset by problems of white flight 
and decaying inner cities, shrinking tax bases and increasing 
demands for public services. The District of Columbia was no 
exception. On the contrary its problems were compounded by 
political impotence. The city was a creation of the federal 
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gQvernr.ent and all its activities were in the ^r.d controlled 
by a Congress which was only peripherally interested in the ^ 
views and the welfare of the citizens of the nation's capital. 
It was not until 1968 that the people of the District were given 
the right to vote for local o f f i c ia Is--- 1 he 11 members of the 
newly constituted Board of Education. 

For the next six years these 11 men and women were the 
only elected representatives in the District. This circumstance 
led inevitably to the politicizing of the Board of Education. 
Board meetings became forums for grandstanding and political 
intrigue, with education frequently the victim. Individuals 
and community groups used the public meetings to advance their 
own interests and ideas, many of which were unrelated to educa- 
tional issues. It also meant that members of the Board of 
Education were expected to fulfill numerous other functions as 
representatives of the community in addition to their roles 
a,s policy makers tor the school system. Finally^, an elected 
Board of Education in an otherwise disenfranchised city tempted 
individuals whose interests wete political rather than educa- 
tional to run for election. 

^nita Alleii understood better chan most p'eople the cir- 
cumstances under which policies had to be fashioned and educa- 
tion carried on. This only increased her determination to 
try to bring quality education to the students of the city. 
She had been deeply involved in an earlier attempt by the Board 
of Education to improve public education which had resulted in 
a lengthy report and numerous recommendations by a team of 
educators headed by Dr. A. Hafry Passow of Columbia University. 
The acceptance of the report by the Board of Education In * 
September, 1^67 was followed by the creation of a study group 
with Al^J-e^as chairman.' After a year of study and dozens of 
meeting;>B, t^e recoTr.mendat ions of the Passow Report and of the 
study grviup were quietly filed away. 

When Anita Allen became president of the Board of Educa- 
tion, she decided that whatever \ as to be done would have to 
be done expeditiously. She was not interested in another pro-- 
tracted study or in lengthy negotiations. It was this back- 
ground, experience and frame of ir^ind that led her to contact 
Dr. Kenneth B. CJark and his organir-atlon , the Metropolitan 
Applied Research Center (MARC). Her request was beguilingly - 
simple:. Help us find a way to provide better education for 
the stude^nts in the public schools of the District. It. was 
a cry for help which MARC found difficult to ignore. 

MARC describes itself as a research organization which 
seeks to explore rational strategies for positive social change 
in American cities. It tries to serve as a catalyst for charige 
and an advocate for the poor and powerless in urban areas. For 
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a variety df reasons, but mainly because of the interests and 
concerns of Kenneth Clark and his, senior staff, MARC has since 
its inceptian devoted a great deal of time and effott tc educa- 
tional issues. One Conviction has always domino" ' ^'*RC's 
approach to public educat ion : / That all childr a> o no t 
havjp diagnosed disabilities can learn the basi ,acational 
.skills needed fot survival in/ the society, if they are effec- ■ 
tlvely taught; and that it is the responsibility of public 
schools to provide effec-tiv^ Education for all students; . 
Since MARC has been advocating this position all along, the 
challenge of trying to translate his belief into programs for 
an entire school system was difficult to resist. 

There were other' reasons why MARC was particularly con- 
cerned about the plight of the DiC, schools: ^ 

1. ' The problems of 150,000 students in the DistVict 
of*'Columbia schools were cri/tical ard begged for immediate 
attention. "We cannot alloW another generation o.f black 
youngsters to be sentenced to lives of failure an'd futility" 
was ^the way Kenneth ,Clark explaineii his special concern for 
the pupils of Washington,. D .-C. -f ^ / 

2. Urban school systems were in trouble all ovei; the 
country. If it were possible to show that education co^uld b^e 
Improved drama ticaXty in a city with a 95 percent black student 
population, then perhaps there would be hope" for other lacge 
urban centers. ' / 

■f ^ ' ^ 

3. whereas problems connected with desegregation and 
integration were plaguing many sctiool sys tems-- f rom Atlanta, 
Georgia to Pontiac, Michigan, thfswas'not an issue in the 
District. Not only wa»s» the' student populatTgn ' predominant ly 
black, bu't s.p was the Boatd of Education, the' school administra- 
tion, the teachers and the teachers unibn, The disruption cause 
by resistance to court orders requiring busing, which-b rough t 
learning to !a standstill ^in many schools in the North and South, 
Was not a factor *in the schools of Washington. It seemed to 
MARC, therefore, that an opportunity '^existed for the improvement 
of^ a large school system without having to be concerned about 
other issues . 

4. The D.C. Board of Education a^^peared to be interested 
In a system-wide effort and not merely in pilot or demonstration 
programs. This coincided with MARC * s view that the time for 
such limited efforts had passed. 

It is easy in retrospect to acknowledge that the District 
of Columbia presented as many problems as opportunities and 
that XL was perhaps unrealistic to believe that a black educa- 
tional system would be more concerned about the needs of black 
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child in other educatio.al establishments. Nor was it per- 

haps ; . wOable to assume that in the end racial considerat iaas 
.would not play a role in what happened or did not- happen in the 
schools • 

Even now, however, MARC believes that the D.C, schools 
were worth trying to change not only because the need was so 
great and so immediate, but a'lso because the lessons learned 
in Washington might be of benefit to oth'ers who think that pub- 
lic schools can and must be held accountable for teaching chil- 
dren the ^skills they need, 

'I 

It is the purpose of this report *to describe the process 
of trying to bring about change in one of the most basicand 
important institutions of so^cfety and to try to draw conclusions" 
that may be useful to others. 

DEVELOPING THE PLAN 

The initial contact between the school system of the Mstrict 
of Columbia and MARC was made by^ Anita Allen, president of the 
Board of Education. Over a period of six weeks from January to 
March 1970 members of the MARC staff met with Anita Allen, mem- 
bers oi a Board of Education subcommittee and eventually with 
the board as a whole. At first it was suggested that j 
Kenneth Clark serve as chairman of an advisory committee on,, 
the overall problems of the D-.C. schools, but eventually a 
different approach was adopted: MARC was to prepare an out- 
line of a, program for action, to be submitted to the Board of 
Education by June 30. 

Although a meeting between Clark and the Board of Educa- 
tion^ on April 1 resulted ,in an agreement that MARC Should go 
ahead with the development of an academic achievement plan, 
there was considerable variation in the attitudes of individ- 
ual board members towards this project. The differences re- 
flected intra-board rivalries and bitterness as much as any 
real objections to the project. Opposition centered around 
the issue of whether or not it was prudent to prepare a com- 
prehensive program for the D.C. schools at a time when the 
boar^l was in the process of searching for a new superintendent. 
Those who thought that major changes should await his arrival 
' argued that the new man should be given the opportunity to draw 
up his own design rather than have a plan imposed on him. Those 
who held the contrary view believed that: 

1. The Board of Education as the policy-making body was 
clearly within its preroga t ive . in trying to develop a program 
for the improvement of the academic achievement of the Students. 
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2. The existence of a comprehensive plan would enable 
the board to select a new superintendent who would support and 
implement i t # ^ ^ . 

3. Attempts to improve the D.C. school system should not 
be postponed any longer than absolutely necessary, - 

In spite of this divergence of views, it would bfe true to 
say that there was no serifus opposition to the project as 
proposed^ and that, on the contrary, many members of the Board 
of Education* were quite enthusiastic about it. 

When MARC committed itself to developing an academic 
achievement plan for the District of Columbia in a period of 
less than three months, it did so fully aware that time 'limita- 
tions would determine the shape and content of the product. 
This ref lepted the conviction that what was required was not 
lengthy reselrch into theories' of child behavior , extensive 
experimentation with new models, a reanalysis -of data col- 
lected fo.r the Co leman Reporjt or even an in-depth review of, 
the personnel policies'\of the school system. As indicated 
^earlier, MARC senior staff was and is convinced that there is 
no secret about the learning process and chat children will 
learn, if they are taught effectively. Jt was also clear from 
the beginning that what the children of the Di-strict needed 
most desperately was a mastfery of the basic skills--reading, 
mathematics, and written and oral communication. Since these 
subjects are emphasized at the elementary and junior high 
scliool levels, MARC, with the agreement of the Board of Educa- 
tion, decided to focus its -at tent ion on grades one through 
nine . 

The' task of putting together a program thus became man- 
ageable, although it still required an immense amount of work 
compressed into a very short span of time. The design was 
developed by a task force of ind^ivldua Is* pul led together from 
all sections of MARC , , inc lud ing the staff of the Washington 
office. Under the direction and supervision of Kenneth ^lark 
and Dr. Eleanor Farrar who was director of MARC !.s Washington 
office, the members of the group set out to gather material 
on curriculum, teacher training, differentiated staffing, and 
administrative and teacher accountability. They reviewed suc- 
cessful programs in various parts of the country, concentrating 
on those which emphasized the acquisition of basic skills, by 
students^in large city schools. The Washington group, mean- 
while, collected ma ter ials--published and unpublished — about 
the District public schools and conducted interviews with ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, principals, teachers and individuals 
active in education. Visits to classrooms and schools also 
yielded useful information. 
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In addition to these activities, a number ^of seminars 
were held in New York with educators Trom WashTn^gton and other 
cities. These n^eetings gave the MARC task force an oppo^r tuni ty 
to gain additional insights and perspectives and to evaTuate 
their own assumptions. Members^of the task fprce also were 
in frequent touch with the liaison committee of the Board of 
Education, and member^s of the board were kept informed of the 
progress being made. 

* The proposal was not. only developed in a very short period 
of time, but also at nominal cost. It had been de^cided at the . ^ 
outset that no pjblic funds would be used for the project, but 
that MARC would raise the necessary amount* A total of $32,500 
was contribute^ partly by foundations and universities and 
partly by grou4 and . ind ividuals in the Washington area. The 
latter contributions were particularly welccme 8iT>ce they indi- ^ 
cated local interest and support. Others who supported MARC ' s 
efforts at this early stage included the locaJ. news media which 
generally expressed the view that the schools were in, such 
abysmal shape that any plan which might help to bring about 
change in this situation would be useful. They also ten'd to ap- 
prove of the selection of Kenneth Clark for this project because 
of his years of effort to raise the quality of education for 
minority children* A number of local civic associations and the - 
Influential D.C* Citizens for Better Public Education al,so 
endorsed the effort. - x 

Opposition to the project at this point was negligible, 
coming primarily from one member of the Board of Education. His 
attitudes a'nd actions were Influenced mainly b^^ his search for 
a pe'r.sonal constituency end he automatically opposed anything 
the p.resident and the majority of the board supported* 

The other importanji, though at this stage less vociferous 
critic, was the president o^ the Washington Teachers 
Union* His objections were based on two considerations: 
1) that no new plan would be more effective than programs 
already '"formulated by those who have bean closest to the 
situation, namely, the teachers"; 2) that in the final analysis 
no plan would "liberate the scho'bl system from the bonds which 
shackle it, namely, the Congress of the United States." 

The League of Women Voters ^of the District of Columbia 
was the only other organized group- that spoke out against the 
project at this stage. It expressed the view that the develop- 
ment of a plan for. improving the public education of the District 
should await the arrival of the new superintendent, since "any 
responsible person is much more enthusiastically committed to 
a plan if he is directly irvolved in its development." 




, Three months after MARC accepted th^ task,^the third and 
final draft of the Academic Achieveihe'nt Project (AAP)'*was ready. 
It was discussed first with the liaison committee of the Board • 
of Education. and two days later on July 9, 1970, gopies^of the 
plan were distribxlted to, all members of the bo'atd. On the 
afternoon of July 13, the Boar4 of J Educa'tloii met in executi^ve 
session with Kenneth Clark , Eleanor Farrar and other ^members 
of the MARC staff. The session lasted about three hours and 
was extraordinary for its interpersonal congeniality. It was 
an open and frank disci^ssion about the proposal and^ its impli- 
cations. -Board members, asked mai;iy probing an^r stimulating 
questions. ^ The -one opposing member seemed^ particularly con-^ 
cerned about the plan's emphasis' ""on standard English^ arguing 
that to reject a child^' s * speech pattern was equivalent to 
rejecting, the chi'ld. For the moment , ^ however , Clark appeared 
to* allay most of the apprehensions expressed by various board 
memb'er s • 

The ejcecutive ses's-ion^ wav^ fol lowed by a public meeting 
. c which Clark made an official presentation to the Board of 
Education and to the audier\ce which included newspaper and TV 
reporters, school administrators and representatives of various 
comMunity groups. It was a » comparatively small audience, due 
at least in part to the fact that the Lime and place of the 
meeting had not been announced until the last moment and that 
it was surmertime. Clark once again answered the questions of 
board members, some of whom nov sounded much more -critical than 
they had earlier. A motion was made to accept the AAF as board 
policy. A substitute motion to "receive" thfe report but to 
postpone action until public hearings and meetings of teachers 
and administrators had been held, was defeated by a vote of 
7 to 4. The original motion to adopt the plan was then 
passed with'one member voting in opposition and one abstention. 

The final vote of 9 to 1 was the nearest ■ expression of 
board unanimity in many months, a fact which 'was not lost on 
the media or bn School personnel. At the time, it seemed like 
a good omen. In retrospect, one can see th^ the earlier 
7 to 4 vote was a more 'accurate reflection of board sentiment 
and that unanimity masked, but did not dissipate, serious dis- 
agreements among board members. 

The action of the board was supported by many different 
groups and individuals — ranging from civic associations and 
university presidents to newspaper columnists and. r^dio and 
TV stations.* Most importantly it was endorsed enthusiastically 
by the acting superintendent who in a statement to a congres- 
sional subcommittee had this to say about the plan: 
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We are committed to .d^mtSns trat ing to this 
community that we are goihg to raise the 
academic achievement of our students* 
There are^, going to be no more excuses, no ' 
more s aying that the home has failed, that 
there are bad socioeconomic conditions. We 
are going to do what the school system is ^ - 
supposed to do, which is to teach these 
children how to read despite the handicaps/ 

Opposition to the AAP surfaced almost^ a't' once .and focused 
in the early days not so much on the detdi^s of the plan itself 
as on the way in which it had been adopted. It was the view of 
many — including the four Board of Education members who had 
voted to postpone action — that time should- have been all9wed 
for p^iblic hearings, for consultations with school pers'orinel 
and particularly also tor talks with the teachers union. Once 
again it was suggested that it would haye been better if the 
board had^waftfed to adopt the plan' until after it had selected 
a new superintendent. 

THE AAP--A BRIEF ANALYSIS 

A Possible Reality; A Design for the Attainment of High 
Academic'Achievement for the Students of t he Public Elementary 
and Junior High Schools of Washington^ D.C. (AAP)"the >lan which 
aroused such strong feelings and eventually so much cot^tro- 
versy — is neither very radical nor particularly daring/. It 
is easy to read and easy 'to understand. 

The AAP is not a research study- nor a blueprint/ but a 
"comprehensive design for a plan involving interrelated com-- 
ponents" to be developed and implemented by the Bo^rd of Educa- 
tion and its staff. ft provides clear goals and objectives for 
the school system (grades one to nine) and outlines programs and 
changes which musf: be instituted if the goals are to be reached. 
The basic assumptions under lying the design are as follows: 

1. All children, with the exception of those few who 
have been professionally diagnosed as in need qf specialized 
services, will leara if ^th^)^ are effective^iy taught. 

2. The average level of performance of. public school* 
students can and should be raised to grade level or above. 

3. The most important skills schools can teach are 
reading, mathematics, and written and oral communication. These 
sJcills are essential for academic success and necessary for full 
participation in modern society. 
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4, High teacher exp-ectation is an essential ingredient 
in the learning process. 

5, Heterogeneous grouping reflects the realities of, 
our society more accurately *than homogeneous grouping and is 
an important learning experience in itself. 

6. Schools must accept responsibility for teaching basic 
skills to all children regardless of family or socioeconomic 
background • " 

7. The single most important factor in an attempt to 
reverse academic retardation is the quality of leadership 
provided by the Board of Education and the administration t 
Leadership must be firm and clear because no progress at the 
classroom level can be expected unless teachers, principals, 
students and patents know at every stage what is expected of 
them* 

The design for academic achievement did not prescribe in 
detail how and when each phase of the plan was to be implemented 
nor who should be responsible for what.. It was thought by MARC 
that this should be left to the Board of Education and the, 
administration. However the document, discussed some of the 
p^requi.sites needed for successful implementation. Specific 
recommendations included the fol lowing : 

1. Proclamation of a reading mobilization year for- the 
entire^ sehoor system. This i,s at the heart of the design and 
attest^ to the commitment of the school system to the objectives 
of the JVAP, It is the total commitment t^* one major objective 
for All students which distinguishes the AAP'f^om most o-ther 
so-called innovative programs. 



and mathematics 
serve as a con- 



2. Creation of reading and mathematics mobilization 
teams in every school to support and assist teachers, help 
plan and implement the specifics of the reading 
programs , evaluate curriculum effectiveness and 
stant Reminder of the school system*s commitment to improving 
the basic academic skills of students, 

3. Establishment of minimum floors in reading and mathe- 
matics for every grade level. The assumption that all children 
can be taught to master the necessary basic skills requires 
that minimum floors of achievement in content learning and skill 
acquisition be set and adhered to by all school personnel, 

4. Organization of heterogeneous classrooms on a system- 
wide basis. This recommendation was based on the belief that 
homogeneous grouping is educationally and psychologically harm- 
ful to children in the advanced as well as in the lower-level 
classes and that it reinforces low teacher expectation. 
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5» Establishment of an evaluation and testing pr^ram 
for the purpose of judging the progress made by students against 
national standar^ds • 

¥ 

6. Development of supports for teachers in the form of 
tutors (adult and student), teacher aides, moB'ilizat ion teams 
and staff development programs* 

?• Development of a system of differentiated staffing 
as another means of upgrading the teaching prcrf esslon . 

8. Involvement of parents in the educational process by 
keeping them informed about plans ^nd^programs , teacher expec- 
tations and the progress of their children, and by using parents 
as tutors and* aides. " \ 

"J . ^ 

9. Eliniination of impediments to learning', such as visual 
and hearing problems or lack of food and clothing, atW the moti- 
vation of students through concrete evidence of academic success 
and constructive forms of comp'^et it ion . 

These in essence were the content and the recommendations 
of the design which "the staff of the D.C, school system was 
instructed' to begin implementing in time for the opening of the 
new school year in September 1970. 



TWt)' MONTHS TO GET READY 

It was probably unrealistic to have expected the District of 
Columbia, school system, even under the best of circumstances, 
to prepare plans for the implementation of the AAP in a period 
of'less than two months. But the determination and enthusiasm 
of those who saw this project as a means of helping children 
learn the basic skills tney so desperately needed carried the 
day, And all suggestions for delay ware turned down. Partic- 
ularly Anita Allen, but also the acting superintendent and 
some, though by no means all, members of his staff were con- 
vinced that the time had come to move ahead in spite of 

obstacles. < 

\^ 

Although the report stated that all "parts of the design 
were interrelated and that the success of the plan depended 
on the implementation of each component, it was clear that not 
all provisions could be made operational by -September or perhaps 
even within the first year. But it was hoped that plans could 
be developed which would establish priorities and a timetable 
for actioi|. 
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MARC had left the development of plans and priorities to 
the Board of Eduation and the school administration in the be- 
lief that the blueprint for action had to come from those who- 
would be responsible for putting the design into effect* 
The assumption of the MARC staff was that adjustments would be 
made which would tailor the design to tire organization and the 
specific needs of the District public schools. ^ The , objective 
of improving the academic performance .of students through con-* 
centrat'ion^'^ tTie "basic skills was fixed by the AAP ; translating 
the program into actioil was the responsibility of the Board 
of Education and its personnel. 

Planning for itnplementa t ion was thus left to the acting 
superintendent who was totally committed to the AAP, He used 
the decision of the board as a mandate to move ahead, diverting 
funds, mobilizing resources and reassigning personnel, all in 
the interest of making things happen in time for the opening of 
the new school term. The acting superintendent began by naming 
an AAP implementation committee, consisting of two senior school 
administrators and a professor of education from Howard University. 
The committee was responsible to the superintendent and had.a good 
deal of authority over other administrative units. 

The next few weeks saw, an avalanche of activity at all 
levels. Twelve subcommittees were created to deal with th^ major 
recommendations included In the AAP. These committees we^ composed 
of teachers, principals and administrators, augmented when neces- 
sary by private cit'l^zens "^or representatives of city agencies, 
colleges and universities. The committees began their work imme- 
diately, and many of them had preliminary reports ready by the 
beginning of August. Thus, for example, precise instructions 
were sent to all, principals regarding heterogeneous grou'^ng; 
although .the o.riginal random number system for ass igning ^^.tu- ^ ^, 
^ents to classrooms was abandoned because It was too compll.cated 
and' confusing, the vast majo^rity of principals adhered to the 
policy of heterogeneous grouping itself. In fact, it is one 
of the aspects of the AAP which appears to have survived over 
the years. 

Three other components of the design reqeived immediate 
and careful attention: the creation of reading and mathematics 
mobilization (mobe) teams, the establishment of minimum floors 
in reading and mathematics for each grade level, and the cre- 
ation of a testing program. The reports of the reading and 
math mobe team committees showed that they had a very clear 
conception of what the AAP was all about and of what would be 
required to put it into effect. The reports detailed how much 
and what type of personnel would be needed, what the program 
would cost, what outside resources should be enlisted, what 
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time frame would be realistic and how the whole project could 
and should be monitored, Mobe teams were expected to work in 
every school and with every teacher. The reports were not 
only precise, but reflected genuine enthusiasm and commitment 
to the implementation of all aspects of the design. 

Plans for" implementing the testing component of the AAP 
were also completed during the summer months* In fact, jthis 
was the only part of the design which was specifically funded 
by the Board of Education which voted to redirect $700,000 for 
the administration of three tests during the school year. The 
tests were to be given to all students, grades one through nine. 

For a variety of reasons, which will be discussed later, 
the testing program became a ^source of bitter conflict between 
the different factions in the educational community. At the 
time, however, the rapidity with which the board acted served 
as one more indication that it was serious about t.'^e AAP. 

Other . subcommittees which met during the summer to plan 
how to carry out specific aspects of th^, design included the 
committee on noneducat ional impediments which brought together 
representatives from 15 community and District government 
agencies, and the committee on tutorial needs and programs 
which presented a detailed action plan for the recruitment, 
training, deployment, supervision and evaluation of tutors. 
Meetings wero also held between school personnel and represen- 
tatives of local universities and with parents and representa-- 
tives of community groups. 

The individuals who were Involved in devising plans for 
putting the AAP into effect during this hectic two-month period 
shared a common purpose and common convictions. For instance, 
they assumed t)iat the Board of fdtication and ad^^iiiistrators 
were actively committed to the ieisign. They as/sumed that the 
design itself was a serious attempt >to improve t>ublic school 
education" in the District and not just another experiment. 
They supported the objectives of the AAP even as they disagreed 
about details, emphasis or priorities. - Some of the committees 
perceived this planning stage as an opportunity to reorganize 
and strengthen individual departments and functions and con-- 
sequently submitted not only recommendations for action, but 
requests for funds to carry out the AAP mandate. The fact that 
the issue of costs was never seriously addfessed by the board 
(except in the case of the testing progr,nm) was a mistake which 
had important consequences at a later time. 

While the subcommittees were trying to work out the spe- 
cifics, the three person implementation team, the acting super- 
intendent and his top staff supervised and monitored the overall 
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progress and tried to reassure principals, teachers and parents. 
Deci'Sions were made on staff development and teacher orientation 
programs and on whether or not school opening should be delayed 
in order to give staff more time to get organized*' 

Time was an important factor in all that happened or did 
not happen during these hectic weeks. It was a serious handicap, 
for example, that not enough copies of the design were available 
to give one to every principal and teacher in the school system 
as soon as the project was adopted. Copies should also have been 
distributed to all public libraries so that members of the com- 
munity could have read the report and found out what it was all 
about* Instead, most of the school staff as well as parents and 
students got- their information from news reports. 

The first official notification of the adoption of the 
design by the Board of Education was transmitted to teachers 
three weeks after the board vote. At that time, a five^-page 
summary of the AAP and a request for suggestions and comments 
on how to implement it most effectively were sent to all school, 
personnel. It was not until the end of August, however,, that 
most principals received copies of the report, and teachers had 
to wait until they went back t-o school befc^^e they could famil- 
iarize thems'e-lVes with the program. 

Similarly, because of a shortage of time and because it 
was summer .and many people were on vacation, no general meetings 
for teachers and other school officials could be held'to, acquaint 
them with the design and provide them with an opportunity to ask 
questions and to voice their concerns. As a result of this lack 
of hard information, misconceptions and misinformation about the 
plan began to circulate. Those who were oppose.d to the AAP could 
misrepresent 1 ts ob j ec t Ives. -^nd recommendations without fear o.f 
cont racttct Ion • The teacher^s ynion in particular took advantage 
of the teachers' and comipuriity's lack .of information to propa- 
gandize against the design. ' At the time, however, so many,, 
positive things appeared to be happening and so many other im- 
portant issues had to. be resolved that no one paid sufficient 
attention to the fact that so few individuals had actually read 
,the document. 

On September 10, the schools opened on schedule. A great 
deal of planning and preparation had been completed by that 
time: Heterogeneous grouping prevailed in most classrooms; 
reading and math mobe teams were well on the way to being 
functional; personnel had been reassigned to support reading 
and mathemat.l'cs efforts; minimum floors in reading and mathe- 
matics were ready to be sent out; a testing schedule had been 
drawn up, and all subcommittees ^ere working on final reports. 
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In addition^ some orientation meetings had been held in early 
September, and local radio and television stations had broad- 
cast information about the AAP . Most importantly, there 
was ev id e nee everywhere of the commitment and de termina tion 
of the school system to begin putting the AAP. into practice on 
the firs t day of the new term, ' \ 

A memorandum circulated by the implementation team to 
all school personnel testified to the existence of a clear 
understanding of the basic educational principles of the AAP. 
The memorandZm ii>cluded a listing of these principles: 

!• Our children are educable, 

2. The primary responsibility of the school is 
the intellectual development of the pupil. 

3. Effective teaching results in viable learning. 

4. The quality of a teacher's expectations, In- 
centives, acceptance, compassion, and instruc- 
tion largely determines the quantity and quality 
of a pupil's educational development . 

5. The urban school can be an oasis of acceptance, 

a haven sheltering and cushioning the child from 
the cruel realities of his home and community. 



6. Functional literacy (in the foreseeable t 
future in the U.S.A.) will continue to be 

the essential intellectual skill basic to ^ 
academic achievement and later economic 
well-being. 

7. Reading (and .mathematics) skill is learned 
behavior, and it can be attained through 
planned, systematic , purposeful instruction. 

8. Direct involvement of parents in the activities 
of the schools attended by their children re- 
inforces the school's .educational program. 

It is certain that no one was completely satisfied with 
what had been accomplished during the summer and that major 
issues remained to be resolved. Mistakes had been made at al 
levels and tensions often ran high. Personalities got in the 
way of change and effective organization, and petty squabbles 
were allowed to escalate. But there were also excitement and 
concern and dedication and optimism stemming from the Wope 
that at last something good was goin.g to happen to public edu 
cation in tee District of Columbia. 
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THE SEARCH FOR A SUPERINTENDENT 
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During the summer of 1970 the question of'who would be ap- 
pointed the^.next superintendent of the District of Columbia 
schools was still unresolved* TJyp process of selection had 
begun seme time prior to the submission of the Academic 
Achievement Project to „the Board of Education but interviews 
of prospective candidates did not start ^until the end of 
July — more than two weeks after the adoption of the design. 
The top six candidates for the position were provided with 
copies of the AAP before their final interviews with the whole 
Board of Education. During these interviews, each candidate's 
approach to th^ pi an and its implemen tat ion was probed at 
length. In fa^, board members who supported the AAP most 
enthusiastically were strongly influenced in their reaction 
to a candidate by what they perceived To be his commitment to 
the AAP. 

Those member, on the other hand, who were ^more critical, 
of the AAP and who would have preferred postponing implementa- 
tion were conscious of the fact that it would be difficult if 
not impossible to get board approval of a candidate wh'o did not 
support the design. This meant that it was to the advantage 
of a candidate to appear enthusiastic about the AAP. 

Eventually the "choice was narrowed down to two candidates. 
Although there were a number of reasons why board members, might 
have preferred one aver the other, it is highly probable that 
the decisive factor in the final selection was the candidate's 
attitude towards the AAP. Both finalists said they supported 
the design and its implementation, , but their approach to it 
was different. The man who In the end was not offered the 
position raised serious and searching questions about the plan 
and about the school system as a whole. He supported the de* 
sign's philosophy, but on the basis of his experience with a 
similar program in his own community, he for.?saw many problems. 
He wanted, to find out whether the board, the teachiers union 
and other power centers in the District were prepared to face 
the problems connected with the new plan realistically. This 
hesitancy on the part of the candidate was- held against him 
by some members of the board who were in favor ot t^e AAP. 

The other candidate, Dr. Hugh Scott, ^ho was eventually 
chosen for the job, appeared to have f ewe^anxiet ies or ques- 
tions about the design. He was able to convince the Board of 
Education — and particularly some of the members of the majority 
who were most interested In the AAP--that he agreed with its 
basic concept that all children can learn and also that he 
considered black children normal, even thougli they were perhaps 
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disadvantaged because of their background and environment . He 
stated that Kenneth Clark was one of his educational heroes 
and Indicated that he had experience In the administration of 
a program not unlike the AAP . Although he expected that many 
details of Implementation would have to be worked out later, 
he accepted work done during the summer as the starting point 
for his administration of the plan. Scott raised no serious 
questions about any aspect of the AAP and appeared totally 
confident that It could all be accomplished. He did Insist, 
however , that the schoo 1 sys tem needed to be reorganized and 
decentralized. 

The final vQte on Hugh Scott's appointment was unanimous, 
although the president of the board abstained. In the execu- 
tive session before the official meeting, two other board 
members expressed some doubts about Sc'btt's quallfloatlona, 
but the other eight members. Including those usually In the 
minority, carried the day. 

' The Importance to the school system and to the AAP of 
the selection of Scott as superintendent cannot bt. overstated. 
Not only the appointment Itself but the circumstances which 
led tc It are of considerable Importance to an understanding 
of what happened to the project during the next three years* 
The facts were as follows: 

1. The Board of Education was basically spilt Into two 
factions — the majority which supported Anita Allen, consisting 
of a total of either six or seven members, and the minority 
which opposed her. (This division was reflected in the voting 
pattern at board meetings at least 60 percent of the time.) 

2. In spite of the nearly unanimous vote on the adop- 
tion of the AAP, the board minority, ^s mentioned earlier, was 
not enthusiastic about putting it into effect immediately. 

3. The AAP appeared to have such solid support w'lthin 
the board and in the community that the minority members of 
the board believed that no one could be chosen superintendent 
who did not seem to be strongly committed to the design . 

4. Hugh Scott, the Individual the minority Supported 
for the position of superintendent, may or may not have been 
in favour of the AAP. However, he wanted the job badly enou-gh 
(he said he could "taste" It) to be willing ^to^ let himself be 
coached by one or more memfets of the minority' faction on what 
stance to take to convince the majority that he did indeed sup 
port the AAP . 
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5. Some of the members of the majority were swayed too 
easily by Scott's facile rhetoric supporting the AAP, while 
others did not feel strongly enough about either candidate to 
cha'llenge the growing support for Scott among the board as a 
whole. 

6* 1, For a number of reasons connected with her previous 
involvement in the selection of a superintendent (who t.urned 
out to have been an unfortunate choice) Anita Allen took a less 
active ,part in the selection process than she usually took in 
important decisions^. It was' not until^ the very end that She 
became directly involved 'and indicated her preference for the 
other candidate. By then it was too, late to line up heV sup- 
porters, particularly ^ince her man was a rather reluctan*: 
^candidate and would have, had to be persuaded to accept the 
pt)sition: This was seen as a handicap by those members who 
were impatient %o get started on the AAP. 

It was under these circumstances that the boardr^decided 
to ask -Hugh Scott to become superintendent, ' It should be 
mentioned here that MARC and Kentiet^ Clark were not in>rolved 
in the selection, except at the last moment when they made 
a rather feeble attempt to convince some members of the board 
that the runner-up would*make a be tter -superintendent than 
Scott. . This particular maneuver was nqt only futile, but it 
backfired later. It antagonized members of the Board of 
Education and made a permanent enemy of Scott and some of his 
supporters. To the end, Scott never forgave Clark^ and MARC 
for favoring his rival. 

We do not believe that this attitude. basically altered 
the fate of the AAP, but it complicated and to some extent 
poisoned relationships between many individuals* It also made 
it possible and fashionable to equate support for the design 
with opposition to the superintendent and 'thus made people-- 
particularly employees of the school system--much more cautious 
in their support of the program. 

This is all much clearer in retrospect, particularly be-*' - 
cause the **coaching" incident did not hecj^e public knowledge 
until a year later. At the time ^. *: a-ppeared that a unified 
Board of Education had adopted ai. imaginative progt'am to im- 
prove the academic achievement of -public school students and 
had selected a new superintendent who was enthusiastic about 
it and committed to its implementation. 

Even before he officially assumed his position, however, 
Hugh Scot t becc.me' ambroiled in a major controversy between the 
Board of Education and its staff on the one side and the 
Washington Teachers Union on the other. 
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THE WASHINGTON TEACHERS UNION 



As has been mentioned earlier, the Washington Teacbers Union 
was opposed to the Academic Achievement Project from the 
b:eginning* The union's objections fell into three broad cat-% 
egories: philosophical disagreements based on the belief that 
the society needed to be transformed before educational changes^ 
could be expected to have an impact; objections to the way 
in which the design was adopted and particularly the lack of 
union involvement in the process; and specif ic disagreements 
with the focus and direction of the AAP. ^^^^-^^ 

In a press release dated July 20, the union condemned 
the Board of Ed,ucation for having adopted the AAP a week 
earlier and stated that "the Board has committed a criminal 
act in promising the public that it has now found the magic 
formula to cure the ills which plague this sch-ool system* • • • 
The Union will not be a pa,rty* to such a hoax, nor will it per- 
mit the students to suffer under sucii a hoax." 

The union also criticized what it called "the practical^ 
aspects" of the plan* It objected to the reliance on standard- 
ized tests, which the union' considered inadequate to evaluate 
the performance of black, urban students; to the competitive 
ingredients of the desigti; to the evaluation of teachers on 
the basis of student achievement; and to the fact that the AAP 
vas initiated when the bulk of the school personnel was on 
vacation* The union also stated that it considered the design 
to be financially unrealistic* 

H\?kt the union leadership found most objectionable, how- 
ever, was the fact that it had not been involved In the cre- 
ation of the AAP; its adoption by the Board of Education nor 
in the development of the plans for putting it into effect. 
The union president insisted that he* Jiad never been consulted 
by nor had met with any member of the MARC staff, although- he 
acknowledged having held a 45-minute long conversation^ with a 
MARC representative. It might be noted that during this con- 
versation the president had told the MARC representative that 
for strategic reasons the union-would have to oppose any plan 
that it did not help to aevelop, no matter how desirable It 
might be* 

Even if it is acknowledged* that the union had not been 
involved in designing the AAP and had not been consulted by 
the Board of Education prior to its adoption, the union had 
in fact been offered an opportunity to participate in the devel- 
opment of plans for implementing it. 
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Two days after the press releasee was issued, and less than 
ten days after the design had been adopted by the Boardof 
Education, Kenneth Clark, Eleanor Farrar and other members of 
the. MARC staff met for more than two hours with the executive 
.committee of the Washington Teachers Union. The purpose of the 
meeting was to held a frank and open discussion which it. was 
thought would convince the union that the AAP was not a hoax and 
not an attempt to blame teachers for the failures of the school 
system. MARC hoped that the union would view the AAP as .a 
serious effort to raise student achievement by providing the 
supports and assistance needed for improving the performance 
of the total school system."^ 

Members of the - executive committee of the teachers union 
were assured that the design was by no means cast in concrete 
,and that suggestions on how it could be improved were more than 
welcome. . It was also pointed out by MARC staff that the imple- 
mentation process had barely begun and that the teachers union 
could play an important role in that process. 

When it became evident that most of the individuals sit- 
ting around the table were unwilling to put aside their- jgriev- 
ances against the Board of Education, their opposition , to 
school administrators and their suspicion of a plan they had 
not formulated themselves, Kenneth Clark tried to persuade them 
with-one other argument. He appealed to them as black educators 
responsible for the future of black youngsters who deserved a 
better chance than they^ had had up to now. "We have an oppor- 
tunity," he said, "to turn this school system around and to 
make it a symbol of excellence. If we joi^ together," he told 
the union leadership, "it can be done." 

For a few moments, it se^ed as though the ir^i^ority of the 
executive committee would respond to this appeal. But almost at 
once, narrower concerns gained the upper hand, and issues 
of teacher status and union prerogatives took precedence 
over student's learning to read. In a letter following the 
meeting William Simons, the president of the teachers union, 
told Clark that his presentation helped to enlighten the mem- 
bers and that "all is not lost" as far as union support for the 
AAP was concerned. However, he said that the following condi- 
tions would have to be agreed to by MARC: * ^ 

4. 

1. MARC will not participate in any further deliber- 
ation with the board until the legal aspects of the board 
action have been resolved. 

2. MARC will engage in full discussion with the union 
as o the merits and implementation of the proposal. 

3. The design for implementation will be developed 
jointly with the union* 
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MARC felt unable to accept these conditions because of its 
responsibility to the Board of Education and its desire to 
involve as many groups and individuals (including non-union 
teachers) as possible in discussions about the AAP. As far ^as 
the third condition was concerned^ 'MARC pointed out that plans 
for implementation would liave to* be developed by the union iji 
conjunction with the Board of Education and its professional 
staff. In short, MARC refused to let itself be cither co-opted^ 
or used by the union in Its power struggle with the Board o£' 
Education . 

This response by MARC was unacceptable to the union which 
thereupon embarked on a program of active opposifion and obstruc- 
tion* The union instructed its members notv, to cooperate in any 
way with the implementation of the so-called Clark Plan. It said 
that its teachers would not administer the standarizcd teste or, 
alternatively, would give students the answers to the test ques- 
tions in advance, thus destroying their validity. If all else 
failed, the union said, it would call a strike because its con- 
tract had been violated by the Board of Education. 

There is evidence to show that the union's position was 
based primarily cn two factors: 1) personal pique at not being 
consulted prior to submissiot: of the AAP to the board, and 2) the 
fear that teachers would not measure up if they were" held account- 
able for the educational achievement of their students. The 
improvement in the academic achievement of the students was far 
from uppermost iii the minds of the union leaders. "What is good 
for children," the president said, "is not going, to be purchased 
at the price of dignity for adults." 

The relationship between tKe union, MARC and the Boa"rd 
cf Education was complicated by one other circumstance, namely, 
the fact that only about 53 percent of all teachers in the 
District of Columbia belonged to the Washington Teachers Union. 
This made the union leadership more orthodox and more anxious to 
pose as the protector of teachers^ interests than might have been 
the case if it had had a broader base of support. It also meant 
that the union v^as particularly anxious to capitalize on is- 
sues such as thfc AAP which might appeal to a larger group of 
teachers. Many teachers inside and outside the union were 
suspicious of the design and resentful of the fact th«t they 
would have to face new problems and pressures on the job. 

The other consequence of low union membership was a ten- 
dency on the part of outsiders, including MARC and the community 
and perhaps even the Board of Education to take -the union less 
seriously as the representative of teacher attitudes and opinions. 

Whether or not It might have been possible to defuse 
union opposition by a more sympathetic approach and more ex- 
tensive consultations between MARC and the leadership is not 
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at all clear. At the time of the AAP the union' was heavily 
influenced by a point of view, which objected to *'Clark*s whole 
premise that low-income blacks can master the tools of a 
racist society that have been used to exclude them." tt is 
thus likely that no amount of rational argument based on the 
belief that reading an^ other basic skills^ are essential tools 
for dealing with any problem in a society, regardless of one's 
ideology, would have persuaded the union to change its stance. 
It might, nonetheless, have been'udeful if MARC had tried to 
convince the community that it was willing to take the union*« 
objections into account. Alternatively, MARC might have been 
able to expose the basis of union opposition for what it was . 

As it turned out, the Washington Teachers Union spear- 
headed the drive agains*: the AAP* A week before the opening 
of school, for example, the union held a three-day leadership 
workshop at which representative of each school were brMfed 
on the executive committee's position* Two resolutions were 
adopted at that meeting: 

1* That teachers in the District of Columbia agree not' 
to cooperate at this time in any way with this "nebulously./* 
arranged document.*' 

2. That teachers explain to students, parents and other * 
community people "the hoax that is being perpetrated on us." 

The^ union threatened that teachers would practice "civil 
disobediei^ce" unless the implemenl^at ion of the AAP was post- 
poned. ThVir first act of disobedience would be to refuse 
to administ\r the standardized tests scheduled to begin on 
September 21, one week after school opened. This threat led ^ 
to a series of meetings between the union, the acting super- 
intendent, the newly appointed superintendent, the Board of 
Education and some outside negotiators* It was a bruising 
confrontation* Teachers defied the bo.ard by refusing to ad- 
minister scheduled tests* This action led to a threat by the 
board to withdraw recognition from the union as the official 
bargaining agent for the teachers* 

After lengthy negotiations, an agreement was reached between 
the two sides. Teachers would participate in the completion 
of the first series of tests, but no use would be made of the' 
tests prior to October 31, 1970, except for planning purposes. 
A joint union-board committee would be created to make final 
recommendations to the superintendent on the interpretation of 
the test results, their use and the possible modifications of 
the test program* Under no circumstances would test results 
be used to evaluate teachers* ""he union would select the 
teachers for membership on all city-wide committees dealing 
with issues subject to the collective bargaining agreement. 
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(The union insisted that the AAP fell under that provision;^) 
A Joint union-board committee would be created immediately 
to negotiate and resolve all areas of'.concern related to cur- 
riculum, programs and the role of •^he staff. Finally, the 
union pledged its cooperation in the effort to achieve "the 
goals of academic excellence in the AAP." 

The agreement brought to an end the immediate threat of 
teacher "civil disobedience, " and standardized tests were ad- 
ministered to all students by classroom teachers. 

This controversy at the opening of the school year had 
far-reaching effects on the implcTmentation of the AAP. It also 
placed the new superintendent in a difficult position at the 
very beginning of his term of office. Scott- became involved 
in the negotiations with the union and considered himself caught 
between a Board of Education infuriated by the union^s defiance 
of its authority, on the one hand, and an intransigent union 
leadership which argued that its contractual rights had been 
violated, on the other. Apparently, ScotiL would have been 
willing to negotiate a settlement at the cost of making con- 
cessions to the union on the AAP, but the school board and 
many other individuals in the community were opposed to such 
a move. The union, at this point, was anything but popular 
and for a time was subject to extensive criticism by the media 
and by community organizations which regarded tts tactics as 
obstructionist, and its leaders as individuals who were more ^ 
concerned with their 'own prestige than with the education of ^ 
students • 

f 

The new superintendent was annoyed to find himself in 
the middle of a serious dispute, and in a manner which was to 
become familiar as time went on he blamed the AAP, Kenneth Clark 
and the Board of Education for his discomfiture. He als,o felt 
at a disadvantage because he was new to the District and unfamil- 
iar with the politics of the school system* 

The settlement led to a slowdown in the implementation 
process, because already established committees had to mark 
time while union representatives were appointed and brought up 
to date. Almost every aspect of the design suddenly becaide sub- 
ject to redefinition and renegotiation. It should also be noted 
that the agreement specifically did not commit the union to sup- 
port of the AAP but only to "achieving the goals of academic 
excellence . " 

f ^The .union neither then nor later made any pretense of its 
opposition to the design. It parsed resolutions and circulated 
petitions showing the determination of teachers to continue to 
boycott the AAP. Within months the union leadership congrat- 
ulated itself and its members for their "determination and 
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unity" which it claimed turned the tide and led to the ..eparture 
from the Washington scene of Clark and of what the union described 
as the "now defunct Clark Plan." 

This claim was probably only a slight exaggeration. 
Undoubtedly union opposition to the AAP in general and to 
standardized tests in particular caused massive confusion at 
the beginning of the school term. It also tended, then and 
later to divert attention from the overall objectives of the 
design and meant that the time and effort of school personnel 
were focused on the problems of testing and on other i""" 
raised by the union, rather than on the creation of mobiliza- 
tion teams or the establishment of tutorial programs. 

Union opposition continued to dominate discussion, 
poisoned the atmosphere and polarized school personnel 
and, to a certain degree, the board and the community. It also 
put the supporters of the plan on the defensive, a posture 
from which they never quite recovered. Finally, the attitude 
of the union served as an ever available excuse for inaction by 
all those who did not want to see the AAP succeed, from the 
superintendent down to the most Junior classroom teacher. 



THE FIRST YEAR 

Hugh Scott officially became superintendent of the District 
of Columbia school systeim on October 1, 1970. By that time 
the* immediate conflict -with the union had been resolved and 
the testing program had been nearly completed. A decision 
had been made earlier by the acting superintendent that the 
development of effective reading and mathematics mobilization 
teams in all elementary schools should be given the highest 
priority, and he had used his authority to assign, reading 
specialists, supervisors, language art specialists and li- 
brarians to individual schools with specific responsibilities, 
for participation in mobe teams*. Most elementary schools had 
mube teams in operation bythe time Scott became superinten- 
dent, and their functions and responsibilities had been out- 
lined in a series of circulars distributed to all schools. 
Other aspects of the AAP were being addressed by the various 
subcommittees which were rushing to complete their assignments, 
in spite of the fact that some were facing delays due to the 
requirement of union participation on each committee. 

Despite the many difficulties caused by lack of time, by 
uncertainty about the new superintendent's views and approach, 
and by the confusion created by the teachers union, the momen- 
tum which was built up during the summer to put the AAP Into 
effect was still in evidence when Scott assumed his new post. 
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Scott Takes Over 



1 1 became apparent almos t at once that .the new superin- 
t*indent wanted to put his own stamp on the District of Columbia 
school system as rapidly as possible* Alt<hough he pursued this 
objective in a number of ways» he placed particular emphasis 
on his relations with the community devoting a great deal of, 
time to speaking engagements* meetings with civic groups and 
conferences. He also worked on plans for the decentralization 
of th6 school administration and although they were not put 
into effect during his three-year tenure as superintendent, 
they were an important aspect of Scott's approach to, education 
in the District. n 

Most importantly, however, Scott moved to absorb the AAP 
into the overall educational system, of which, as he liked to 
remind people, he was the superintendent* When asked about the 
Clark Plan, he responded that it was more accurate to ^call It 
the Scott Plan. But while reiterating his support of the 
goals of the AAP, he also mentioned frequently that he might 
want to make "major modifications*" He never specified what 
modifications he had in mind or what aspects of the plan he 
thought needed to be altered* There is no evidence that he had 
strong views about the design itself, but only that he wanted 
to find ways of making it his own rather than acknowledging 
Someone else's authorship* 

This desire to put his personal stamp on the plan led the 
superintendent to make some administrative changes in the 
structure that had been created to put ^ the AAP into opera-- 
tion* He replaced the three-member Implementation team, which 
had worked comparatively effectively during the summer months,^ \ 
with a more- "representative" 38-member advisory council* This 
group was to "assist the superintendent in making decisions 
with regard to the relative educational merits and operational 
feasibility of proposals . uade by the various task forces and 
subcommittees created to accomplish the goals set forth in 
the design for academic achievement*** He also created three 
other committees to "move forward with the implementation of 
the design, " a monitoring committee,, a follow- through committee, 
and an assessment committee* Shortly thereafter he established 
the position of executive coordinator for the AAP — someone who 
was to take responsibility for "seeing that things get done on 
-the school level*** During the next two years the superintendent 
shifted this responsibility f rom one ind ividual to another and 
from one division to another until it became almost impossible 
to know who was in charge ot the AAP at any given moment* 

Also in the interest of turning the AAP into the Scott 
Plan, the superintendent issued instructions that all reports, 
position papers and other materials regarding the design should 
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be submitted ^to the advisory council for review. The super-»n- 
tendent assured the Board of. Education that he expected all 
subcommittee reports to reach his desk by November 13 and that 
he would act on them without delay. 

Many of the reports submitted to the superintendent were 
excellent and dealt in detail with problems inherent in putting 
th« AAP into operation and with the changes required to over- 
come taese problems. The reports also Included action plans, 
recommendations for acquiring additional resources and sup- 
ports and their costs, and frequently a request for guidance 
on specific issues. With one exception, these report were 
nei^ther acted upon nor circulated to the schools; nor were 
they discussed with the Board of Education during this early 
period. 

It must be assumed that the superintendent preferred not 
to take action on these plans until he had had an opportunity 
to mold them to fit his own views, but since he chose to de- 
vote his time t,o other matters, particularly bontacts with the 
community, the reports tended to stay on his desk week after 
week. This laxity in Scott's approach to the administration 
of the AAP — more than any other single issue — led the Board of 
Education to make ever increasing demands on him* Thus, for 
example, in a letter dated December 16, the president of the 
board complained that members had received no copies of i^B 
of the reports approved by the superintendent. On December 23, 
Scott transmitted reports of three subcommittees with the com- 
ment thel "abstracts. . .are being prepared for use in the field 
to implement the AAP." 

What hurt the relationship between the Board of Education 
(or at least its majority) and the superintendent was not only, 
or even primarily, his lack of responsiveness to the board's 
inquiries about the AAP. The major friction was caused by his 
apparent inability or unwillingness to take hold of the AAP 
implementation process and move it along. He frequently men- ' 
tioned that he had "reservations" about the 'design and he often 
said that he thought it "naive," but he did not present— either 
then or later — specific" recommendations for changes in the 
plan or requests to delay action until certain other steps had 
been taken. The board, the school system and the community 
were left in the dark about his plans. He failed to take I 
action on his own initiative or even -develop plans which would 
have indicated that he understoocl the objectives of the design, 
the specific problems it raised, and the changes required to 
make it work. It was said, at the time, that Scott had probably 
never even read the proposal or understood that it was a program 
of interdependent and closely connected components. 
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Scott's approach tb the design was piecemeal and the actions 
he took were usually in response to board initiatives. Intimately 
related to his seeming lack of interest in the AAP wa8;Scott's 
habit of making confusing statements about certain aspects of 
the design in spiMsches, press interviews or in other public 
announcements. * 

For- example, one of the most important concepts in the AAP 
Is that most children, black and white, are "normal" and will 
learn if properly taught. On this issue, so fundamental to every 
other aspect of the design, Scott made his views known in a 
speech to a group of young Republicans: 

Let's face the facts. ,A goodly number of 
the black kids in this district were tvot 
raised in a normal social, political and ^ 
economic environment , and it may not be 
an accurate thing to use that terminology-- 
normal — without taking in the full conse- 
quences of these other factors. 

In answer to an urgent query from the Board of Education as 
to what precisely his views were on ihis subject, Scott re- 
plied that he believed black children, like other "normal" 
children, are born with the potential for effective partici- 
pation in a highly technological society. However, he said, 
these children had been forced by society into abnormal external 
environments which handicapped their growth and development. 

In subsequent statements, the superintendent also made 
it clear that he believed it unfair to hold schools and 
teachers respons ible for the failure of students as long as the 
society in which they live handicapped their development. This 
view was one which S.cott repeated on many other occasions and ap- 
peared to represent his beliefs on ^this subject. What did this 
mean in terms of the implementation of the AAP? Did Scott plan to 
adjust the design to fit his philosophy of education? Did he 
believe that his views invalidated the AAP obje'etives or was 
It a matter of allowing children more time to learn^ the basic 
skills? The superintendent never addressed tKese^ Issues , 
thus allowing others to draw their own conclusions without his 
guidance or leadership* 

Testing 

There were other parts of the design which were altered 
by tji^e superintendent without reference to the effect of such 
alterations on the project as a whole. The testing program 
was a case in point. The AAP contained a provision for the 
Teg-^lar evaluation of all D.C. students in ^EiMes one through 
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nine on the basis of standardized ^sts. Scott, strongly sup- 
ported by the teachers union, did not agree that the achievement 
of students in the District schools had to be Judged against 
national standards. In a policy statement released to the pub- 
lic before it was discussed with the Board of Education, Scott 
made the followijtig comment: 

Achievement test results have applicability 
to the instructional program ^only insofar as 
the test has a relationship to the curriculum 
in the schools. It is important, therefore, 
that an in-depth study on, testing be under- - 
taken to carefully examine testing instruments 
and their individual test items fdr th-eir rele- 
vance not only to the school curriculum but ; 
also to urban schopl populat ions . 

At that time Scott also announced that the midyear test, 
specified in the AAP, would be cancelled. Explaining his de- 
cision to the board, Scott did not question the usefulness of 
standardized tests to nearly the same degree as he had in his 
policy statement, but indicated that he belieyed two tests a 
year were sufficient. The money saved on the third test was 
to be used for an In-depth study of the total testing program 
and for staff development in the field of testing. should 
be noted that since September 1970, a total of only two stan- 
dardized tests were administered to all students in grades one 
through nine, --one in May and one in September 1971. Since 
then standardized tests have been given either in selected 
grades or to only a sampling of students. 

Another issue which the superintendent igndred until he 
was pressured by the Board of Education was the basis on which 
student were to be promoted. The District of Columbia, like 
most other school systems, followed a policy of so-called so- 
cial promotion, advancing students fnom one grade to the next 
according to their age and physical development with little 
reference to. their skil% in basic subjects. Thus, it was not 
at a±l janusual to have students promoted from the sixth to 
the seventh grade who were reading at a third-- or f ourth-gYade 
level. The fact that there was a connection between minimum 
levels of achievement o r between the problems encountered by 
teachers in heterogeneous classrooms and the promotion policy 
issues that were discussed at length in the AAP— was something 
of which the superintendent was apparently unaware. 

< Promotion Policy j 

In any case, when the question of a promotion policy was 
first raised in relation to the establishment of minimum floors 
for each grade, the superintendent skirteid the issue. Eventually, 
in response to public and Board of Education criticism of the 
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lack of clear policies, he established a committee to make recom- 
mendations to him. That was in December 19/70. In March 1971> 
the board reminded the superintendent that teachers and prin- 
cipals needed be informed immediately as to what promotion 
policies would be in effect in June. 

During the next few weeks one statement, pronouncement 
or report followed another, while the superintendent, his com- 
mittee i&t^d the board tried to agree on a reasonable policy. 
Suggestions ranged from leaving it up to the teachers, who 
would be expected to take all factors relating tp a child's 
behavior and achievement into account, to . the p.romotion of 
students in "non-graded sequences rather than on grade levels." 

In a subsequent report to the Board of Education dated 
May 5, a promotion policy was suggested which would retain 
students who did not master the established par f oritfance levels 
at the end of grades three, six and nine. The report also 
stated that "normal students who continually experience retar- 
dation in realizing the minimum goals in mathematics and read- 
ing will bf^rdiagnostically and prescrip tively treated at all 
levels to bring them up to grade level." 

This policy was revised a number of times, but still left 
two important questions unanswered. What was the exact: relation- 
ship between minimum floors and promotion, i»e., would students 
who did not perform at the minimum level be held back and if 
so in what grades? When would the new policy go into effect? 
There is serious doubt that the superintendent succeeded in 
establishing any promotion policy at all during his tenure, 
since in December 1972 — over two years after he took office 
he was still listing implementation of a revised promotion 
policy as one of his objectives for the next 18 months . 

Heterogeneous Grouping 

Equally confusing and confused was the administration's 
approach to heterogeneous groupingi another important compo- 
nent of the AAP and the only one which in fact had been put 
into effect on the first day of school in the fall of 1970. 
^Although Scott had supported heterogeneous grouping in his 
preappointment interview with the Board of Education, he had 
started to voice some reservations in speeches and statements 
soon after his arrival in Washington. He was reported to have 
said that" the problems created for teachers by heterogeneous 
grouping were so great that they would not be able to cope vith 
them and adjustments would have to be made. 

The superintendent's advisory committee on^he AAP, heavily 
influenced by representatives of the teachers union, had voted 
nearly unanimously in favor of restoring $ome form of ability 
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grouping. This was not a surprising decision since heterogeneous 
grouping makes great demands on teachers and administrators • Parents 
al9o tend to be opposed to it because, whether they consider 
•their child to be at the top or at the bottom of the class, they 
are afraid that he will not get as much attention from the teacher 
as he- would in a more homogeneous setting . Everyone paid lip 
service to the concept of heterogeneity, but few supported it in 
practice, although the Board of Education vas on record in 
favor of it . 

*. • 

Once again, precise policies and instructions were lacking. 
Each principal was directed ''to insure that the integrity of 
'the concept of heterogeneous grouping is maintained through- 
out his school" and to submit periodic reports^ describing the 
status of heterogeneous grouping in each classroom. At the 
same time, principals were encouraged to "reduce"the undesir- 
able arfd unmanageable extremes which occur when placement is 
left primarily to ehance.'' 

In an attempt to clarify what principals were expected 
to do, the superintendent issued three more plans each of 
which, upon closer examination, was found unacceptable and 
had to be revised. The superintendent's final proposal which 
was accepted by the Board of Education and circulated to 
all elementary and junior high school principals as the "defini- 
tive statement" divided classes into levels of ability based on 
test scores. Unlike a previous plan, howBver, this one provided 
each classroom with a s<jfficient number of different levels to 
ensure considerable heterogeneity. 

Some Good Beginnings 

There was one important exception tp the pattern of delay 
and confusion with regard to the implementation of the AAP . All 
summe|Llong the committees on performance objectives and minimum 
floorr for each grade in reading and mathematics had worked hard 
to try to complete their assignments in time for«school opening 
in the fall. Their reports were ready and had been approved 
by the acting superintendent at the time Scott took over. In 
this instance, he did not postpone action; copies of the re- 
ports were distributed to principals, supervisors and teachers 
during the week of November 11. From all accounts , the min- 
imum floors were considered very helpful by most teachers and 
were used for a variety of objectives-* They -formed the'basis 
* of mobe team activities, sta-ff development programs, the devel- 
opment of criterion referenced tests and became the means of 
evaluating the progress made by individual students. 

Some other recommendations included in the AAP were also 
implemented to a greater or lesser degree. For example, once 
the dispute over the September testing program had been settled. 
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the results of the tests were made public on a school-to-school 
basis. Many teachers followed the suggestion in the AAP and 
discussed the tests with students and parents. 

Another as'pect of the design which was* at least part lally 
implemented during that first year was the'use of tutors to 
improve the academic performance of students. ^ According to a 
report issued by the administration, more than 2,000 tutors 
were being used by the end of April 1971 compared to only 740 at 
the beginning of the year. However, most of these wer£ adults 
recruited from universities ^ and the community and were not stu- 
dents tutoring each other as suggested by the plan. 

Reading and math mobe teams existed in almost every school 
and many of them vwere functioning effectively, alvthough as late 
as March 1971 t he- stiper int endent told the board that he was 
still in the process of developing their roles and objectives. 
It should be noted that in the case of the mobe teams, the 
superintendent did not accept the recommendation of his ad- 
visory committee which had voted in favor of abolishing the 
teams. 
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superintendent and his staff used the board's commit- 
the AAP to organize a variety of staff development pro- 
t only for reading and mathematics teachers, but also 
r teachers, principals and supervisors. The supefin- 
requested the Board of Education to authorize seven- 
half days of release time for all teachers tg be 

for activities in support of the AAP. Because of fi- 
and other considerations the board approved only. a 

three-and-one-half days for thia purpose. 



In addition to in-school staff development programs, a 
highly successful summer institute involving about 300 persons 
from 94 schools was held during the summer of 1971. This pro- 
gram produced, a guide to the implementation of the AAP which 
\^as an imaginative 300-page book, full of suggestions and ideas 
on how to improve the <icademic achievement of students In reading 
and mathematics. This book was distributed to all schools and 
is 'apparently still being used in some of them. 



the 



Another publication- entitled Design f or Acad^^mic 
Excellence-'-Guidelines for the Teaching of Reading In 
Content Areas was produced by a committee which had become con- 
cerned over the lack of coordination between the regular class^ 
room teacher, reading specialists and subject teachers. This 
guidebook was. distributed to members of the Board of Education, 
supervisors and principals at all schools, but apparently It 
was not widely used. 
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On the problem of noneduca t ional |.mpe dime tits to learnlng» 
which the AAP insisted must be remedied and not used as an 
ftllDi for a student's academic deficiencies, a committee re- 
porr was available as early as August 1970, but was not dis- 
tributed to the Board of* Education or school officials until 
the end of December. Efforts in'' this area resulted in an In- 
crease in the number of children receiving free breakfasts .and 
lunches and in a city-wide eye-testing program. In addition, 
there were plans for opening^ more clothing centers in the fall 
of 1971. This was a somewhat meager response to the needs of 
man-]^' students for nonihs truct fonal supports and was partic- 
u,larly disappointing because.lt could have become a \ary effec- 
tive program. The committee on noneduca t ional impediments 
to learning was composed of representatives of the major pub- 
lic and private socially oriented organizations in the District 
as well as of school officials. Everybody who had power and in- 
fluence and a constituency in the District of Columbia, with the^ 
exception of the U.S. Congrelis, was Included in the coirtmlttee. 
An opportunity for fresh thought, new approaches and different 
mechanisms was available. However^ the tone of the report was 
tr*at of a system resentful at being questioned about its 
effectiveness. 

Differentiated Staffing 

Another missed opportunity related to the AAP ' s recommen- 
dation on differentiated staffing. The design had emphasized 
the importaijicd of t'he classroom teacher in the learning process 
.and his respcnslblllty for the academic performance of his stu- 
dents,. ' It advocated policies that would raise the status and 
prestige of the teaching profession. One way suggested for 
accomplishing this was throu'g^ new approaches to teacher train- 
ing, certification and employment, and through the development 
of a -"differer elated staffing pattern. 

RSecommendat ic as on these subjects were Included in the 
AAP, but everyone agreed that It ^ould talce time to put them 
into effect if for no other reason than because the salaries 
of tea' tVB in the Dlstxlct of Columb la w&re determined by \ 
act' of congress. .In addition, ^the Washlngtbn Teachers Union, 
like FiOSt unions., was strongly opposed to any form of dlffer- 
entlp.ted staffing. Ar. a result, this component of the AAP was 
referred to only rarely, and nothing was done about It during 
the first few, "months. In his May 1971 report to the Board of 
Education the superintendent described differentiated staffing 
as "conceptually sound" and analyzed some of its advantages. 
He indicated, however, that no action could be tiken until it 
had been submitted as ah agenda item in the collective bargain- 
ing p*roce5s between the board and the union. 
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There it might all have rested, had it not been for a 
judicial decree issued by Judge Skelley Wright in May 1971 as 
a follow--up to hts earlier ruling in Hobson v, Hansen . 
Dissatisf ied jiWlth the progress being made by the D.C, school sys 
tem, the judge ordered the equalization of per pupil e3:penditure 
for teachers' salaries in all elementary schools^ stipulating 
that no school should be allowed to devia te' by ^ more than 5 per-- 
cent from the city-wide average. After noting that he did not 
believe .that teacher remuneration necessarily reflected quality 
of instruction, the judge invited the Board of Education to de- 
velop a new personnel system such as the one recommended in 
the AAP. .However, h^ Insisted thrt teachers identified as 
most effective must be distribute/ /enly throughout the systeir, 
no matter what method was used for valuating them. 

After lengthy consideration and a^gainst .the advice of the 
s'uperintendexi^t , the Board of Educa t ion* 'decide^'d no t - to ' app^at 
the decision of the court. .<At least spme member* of the board 
^ based their argum^ent in favor of ^compliance on t*he hope* that 
the- Q^der could be used to^advance th-e '^concept of differentiated 
sta/ring aad tiius strengthen th^e AAP. 

At this juncture, the board decided to ask the superintend- 
;^ dent to produce a plan for compliance to be |>ut Tnto effect by ^ 
October 1, 1971. It also instructed the administ f at ion to de-^ 
velop a way of implementing the pe^fsonnel phase of the A^P, 
to become operative no later than Septembftr 1972 . 

The decision of the Board of Education to move ahead on 
differentiated staffing led to^ the select ion "and emp^loyment 
of an experienced consulta^nt / to the establishment o'f a task 
force which included the utvion, the board and the ^cjininis trac- 
tion' and to the creation of a new position with che title o*f 
"differentiated staffing coordinator." Although it appears* 
that thr position \^as never filled, meetings and conferences 
were h«jid and proposals were drafted, discussed and revised. 
The consultant suggested that the Board of Education should 
designate some schools as "prototypes," exploring various 
patterns of differentiated staffing prior to the creation of 
a city-wide system. He also prepared a timetable for imple- 
mentation and urged the board and the superintendent and his 
staff to advance the concepts and plans for such a system. 
The court decision, he thought: 

Provides the school system with both the 
rationale and the legal and moral authority 
for direct intervention into the schools In 
terms of -hanging .the ^staff mix. It is clearly 
an opportunity which, coupled with the manage- 
me.nt of some o.ther factors, could result In a 
positive gain for the school system in the attain- 
ment of its dual objectives and obligationSt 
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Unfortunately, this excep^tional opportunity to bring about 
changes in traditional attitudes and staffing patterns was not 
exploited, in spite of the fact that some members of the Board 
of Education would liked to have done so and that the teachers 
union — though still in principle opposed to differentiated 
staffing — was willing to explore new approaches* The reasons 
for this lack of. initiative were not very ^lear. Possibly they 
were due to the problems encountered by the school administra* 
tion in complying with the more immediate requirements of the 
court order which antagonized a great many people — teachers, 
parents and administrators — and which left little time and 
energy for longer range planning. 

* 

Another reaso^^was that, unlike some components o^f the 
AAP which were being closely watched by the Board of Education, 
much less attention was focused on differentiated staffing and 
the plans for its implementation. It was also likely that in 
this instance, as in others related to the A^P , the majority 
on the new Board of Education (elected in November 1971) did 
not want to pressure the superintendent. Since he did not 
take the initiative in the development of plans for a dif f^r- ^ 
entiated staffing system, nothing was done about it. 

It is irpnic that four y^ars later the Board of Education 
and the administration were still struggling with the problem 
of staying in compliance with the court order* But in all that 
time, they never seized the opportunity to develop 'a personnel 
system in^which salarie^_would reflect teacher quality and ef- 
fectiveness, thus making the court's 5 percent rUle meaningful, 
instead of a source of endless irritation. 

The Superintendent and the AAP 

A rather confused picture has enlarged from this review of > 
what did or did not happen during the first year » following the 
adoption of the AAP by the Board of Education. There was a 
lot of activity. New commJ ttees . were created; old ones were 
enlarged or abolished, AAP coordinators came ^nd went, while, 
reportpff^and ra'emoranda folLowed each other .n quick succession. 
Policies were formulated, onl^ to be abandoned ^at the first 
sign of difficulty or opposition. Through* it all, some good 
things appeared to be happening less by design than becauise 
of momentum built up during the siimmer , 'pressure from the Board 
of Educaripn, inquiries from newspaper reporters, and the inl-- 
tfative of individual principals, supervisors and teachexs. 
'What was lacking, once the new superintendent had taken over, 
was the kind of single-minded commitment and hardheaded ap- 
proach that would have given direction, leadership and confi- 
dence to school personnel and to other individuals who supported 
the design. In addition, the superintendent also failed to 
convince opponents and sceptics that change was inevitable, that 
there would be no ref reat from the commitment to the^ AAP and 
that they might as well give it their support. 
♦ ^ 
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The lack of clarity surrounding the superintendent's in- 
tentions vis^a-vis the AAP was confounded by his frequent use 
of such expressions as "total commitment > " ''unified efforts," 
"the pursuit of academic excellence," "the fullest utilization 
of individual and collective talents," and "total participation" 
in the Implementation of the design. ^Words — in reports, in 
speeches, in memoranda- -became , in large measure , the only 
reality and a substitute fo^ concerted action. 

Whenever Scott was challenged about the lack of progress 
in the imp! ^ntation of the AAP, he advanced three explanations: 

!• It was impossible to make subs tan tial progress without 
"some kind of administrative structure at the regional levels" 
The school system had to be decentralized before other problems 
could be tackled* Bu? even on the issue of decentralizations- 
one which Scott had discussed when he was a candidate for 
superintendent and for which there was considerable support 
on the Board of Education and in the community — Scott took his 
time. It was May before he presented a decentralization plan 
to the board,' only to withdraw it almost at once, "for further 
modification and clarification," a process which took another 
year to complete. 

2. A second reason used by Scott to explain the slow rate 
progress was the initial Isck of planning and preparation. "If 

I was designing the Clark Plan," the superintendent was quoted 
as saying in November 1970, "I would have probably established 
a year of preplanning to get the staff ready." Yet when he was 
specifically encouraged by the Board of Education in February 
1971 to inform it i*f "this w^s to be a year concentrated on 
st'af f ^development and related activities not on children."*,^ 

he did not say that this was his intentions Instead he assured . 
the board that the AAP was being implemented, while at the same 
time stressing the need for planning time, staff development 
and orientation of the community. According to him, all 
kinds of things were happening in clatssrooms and schools, 
and he was moving as expeditiously as possible to put the 
plan into effect. 

3. The third and perhaps most frequently used explana- 
tion was what Scott descrfbed as the constant interference by 
outsiders and by the Board of Educat^ion in his attempts to 
administer the school system. By outsiders the. superinten 
dent wad referring to Kenneth Clark and tils st4ff and their sup- ^ 
porters. But even when Clark resigned his position of consultant 
to the school system in order to avoid irritating the superinten- 
dent, Scott cpntinued to complain about MARC's interference. 

# 

Innumerable memoranda betveen the president and other mem- 
bers of the Board of Education and the superintendent attest to 
the fact that Scott believed the board was making excessive de- 
mands, had unreasonable expectations and in ^general Interfered 
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with his authority and thus his ability to un <he school sys- 
Jtem. In fact, the Board of Education did pressure the superin 
Itjeirdent to keep it infcymed on the statr of the AAP and 
"frequently voiced impatience about the low rate of progress. 

After some months of urging tb^ superintendent to provide 
the board and the community with a status report and a time- 
table for implementing :he AAP, the board received a document 
in February 1971 entitled "Report on the Implementation of the 
Design for Achievement," The inembers of the board found It un 
satisfactory and requested cl/airif fta^ion and elaboration of 
Issues it raised. On April 1, the board sent a letter to 
the superintendent voicing its concern about "the develop- 
ment of the program for the opening of schools in September 

1971. " Jn order to facilitate this task, the board promised 
the superintendent that "until May 5 neither the board nor 
any committee thereof will require any action or report of 
you or your staff." The superintendent was also excused from 
meetings or conferences of the board and its committees. 

In the same letter, the board outlined precisely what it 
expected from the superintendent and from the program he was 
asked to present. It might be noted here that in December 

1972, a newly . elected Board of Education, under very dif fer- 
ment leadership, found it necessary to send a similar request 
ito the superintendent. - , 

What was regarded as interference By the superintendent 
and some of his supporters on the board and in the community 
was actually an attempt by Anita Alien and others to rescue 
the design from total neglect. It can be argued that the 
Board of Education should have given the ^ superintendent a 
freW hand. This would h^Cve been possible, if either the 
'superintendent had demonstrated early in his term of office 
that he was determined to- put the AAP, into effect--if not im 
mediately then in a series of well thought out stages — or* if 
the majority of the Board of Education had discarded its de- 
sire to see the design put into operation. Since neither of 
these circumstances existed, pressure by the board on^the 
superintendent was inevitable. 

What was most unfortunate from the point of view of 
Anita Allen and her supporters was that manymembers of the 
community did not understand the relationship between 
pressure on the superintendeat and the fate of "the AAP. Her 
actions were frequently perceived as capricious pow.er plays, 
unrelated to the centi^al issue of improving the schools* 

y 
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School Board Elections 

■ ' ■ 111 ^ 

At no time was this view more in evidence than during 
the 1971 school board elections. Although the AAP as such 
was not an issue in the campaign, the relationship between 
Anita Allen, who %ra^; up for re-election, and the superintendent 
was one of the major causes of her defeat* She and her board 
majority were chastised for not giving the superintendent suf- 
ficient time and support before criticizing his plans, accom- 
plishments and abilities. Allen. was placed in the position 
of answering these charges, and she spent much of the campaign 
defending h^r leadership of the board, her support of the AAP, . 
and her attempts to hold the superintendent accountable • 

It was .obviously much easier for her opponents to make an 
issue of her personality than to look behind the rhetoric of 
Hugh Scott and discuss why a year after the AAP was adopted 
80 little had beeti accomplifi^he4 • In fact, Allen^s main rival 
in the election did not even issue a position paper on the 
AAP. His comments on the plan came in responsie to audience 
questions and were usually superficial. He expressed doubts 
about the 'value of the design and said that if elected he 
would ask the board to "start all over again" on an acMemic 
improvement plan to replace the "imperfect" one which ha1d been 
adopted. He ^ras critical of th^r.-aanner in which the plan had 
been accepted as board policy and of some of its major pro- 
visions, including heterogeneous grouping, differentiated staff- 
ing, iand th-e te&ting program. 

On at least one occasion, however, he came out in support 
of-the AAP and stated that if elected he would be- able to unite 
the board, end the con troversy which hampered its effectiveness,^ 
and implement the design.- There is no evidence that this one 
speech represented ^ change in the candidate's position; it .^r" 
probably suited his campaign strategy at^ that moment. If the 
AAP as such wa^s not an Important factor in the campaign, it none- 
theless Influenced the results. Allen's support of the design 
and insistence on its implementation were interpreted as harass- 
ment of Hugh Scott and used against her by her opponents, "Give 
Scott a Chance" becam^e not only a popular slogan, but the justi- 
fication for the anti-Allen campaign. 

• » ' 

^ The elect-lofi was >^on by Allen's opponent and by a suffi- 
cient number of his supporter^ tb give him a majority on the 
Board of Education. Committed to supporting tKe superinten- 
dent, these board members had no particular allegiance to or 
Interest in the *AAP ♦ , The election signaled the beginning of 
the end of the design. Considerations other than the low 
academic achievement of students gradually came to dominate 
th<i policies of^ the educational system/ 
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THE NEW BOARD 



During the next year, the newly organized Board of Education 
was confronted by many complicated Issues which diverted Its 
attention from the problem of how to teach basic reading and 
mathematics skills to students In the District of Columbia 
schools* There was an Immediate flnancliil and management crisis 
At the beginning of the 1972-73 school year, a teachers ' strike 
had to be settled, and by the end of 1972 the board was engaged 
In lengthy debates on whether to renew the superintendent's 
contract beyond the original three-year term and, If so, for 
how long. Each of these Issues affected what happened In 
8ch<>ol8 and classrooms, but tliey were not directly related to 
the AAP nor to Its status In the system. 

The single most damaging and far-reaching problem the bjoard 
had to face was the financial one. It was tworpronged; the al- 
leged existence of a huge budget deficit from previous years 
and an anticipated deficit for 1971-72, coupled with evidence 
ol mountainous mismanagement within the school system. This 
smade It Impossible for the administration to- produce the basic 
data needed to establish viable fiscal policies^ or reaaotiable 
educational ^priorities . . - 

Past and current deficits were estimated by. the school 
budget officer to be in the neighborhood of $12- million. But 
what was equally disturbing »to the Board of Education, the 
City Council, the mayor and the Congress was what the super- 
intendent himself described as a total breakdown of the con- 
trol system. Administration and management had deteriorated 
to the point that the school system could not even provide 
Information on how many employees It'had or on how much money 
was being spent and for what purposes. A special task force 
appointed by the mayor reported that although It did not 
find evidence of overspending In previous years, the sys- 
tem was headed towards a $3 million deficit for the 1972 -fis- 
cal year. Thereupon, the Board of Education was ordered by 
Che mayor to take immediate steps to bring about /'constructive 
change." 

This problem affected the implementation of the AAP in 
three ways. First, everyone was preoccupied with finances 
and paid scant attentin to other issues. Second, the re- 
quired reduction in spending hed to a freeze on hiring, a 
cutback on school supplies, repairs and programs and a cancel- 
lation of the spring testing program. Third, administrators 
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who might have helped with staff development, assisted in the 
implementation of various components of the AAP or supervised 
the activities of the mobe teams were detailed to classrooms 
as substitute teachers. 

Another fallout of this crisis was the increasingly 
strained relations between the superintendent and the board 
which held him responsible in spite of the earlier "Give Scott 
a Chanoe" slogans* It is almost certainly true that it was 
Scott^s misifianagem^ht of the system's finances which eventu- 
ally l^ed to his downfall. 

As far as the AAP was concerned, it is as difficult fn 
retrospect to understand what wan going on as it was to under- 
stand it at the time* On the one hand, a memorandum of under*- 
standing between the new boar.d and- the superintendent issued^ 
in March 1972 and designed to"^ lead to more harmonious relations 
between the board and superintendent never mentioned the AAP, 
although it reaffirmed the system^s commitment to "educational 
excellence for children in the District of Columbia," On the 
other hand, the superintendent's rheto^ric favoring the desig^tu-^' 
remained, as did the pretense that tWe AAP was being implemented 
evaluated, assessed and reviewed* 

A number of document s--some of ^hem originally requested 
from the superintendent by Anita Allen when she was board 
president — were circulated between January 1972 and June 1973. 
They all had certain common characteristics: They described 
implementation in terms which left doubts as to what had hap- 
pened in the past, what was happening at the time the report 
was issued, and what was expected to happen in the future* 
The confusion of tenses in many of these documents was clearly 
ndt accidental. Furthermore, a close analysis indicated that . 
programs referred to as operational in one report .were dis- 
cussed as projected activities in a later report. 

The single most confusing document released during this 
period was a report entitled "The Academic Achievement Project, 
1971-1972," which was dated July 1972* Purporting to be a com- 
prehensive analysis by the school system of how it was carrying 
out the provisions of the AAP, it could more accurately be 
character ized 'as a. piece of propaganda which told the public 
what th^ administration thought it wanted to hear. A senior 
of'flcial who had worked on the report at the time described 
it subsequently as "nothing but a sham." It was a fairly 
sophisticated document which. successfully masked the lack of 
real progress by a barrage of words and charts. Thus, for 
example, the activities conducted by the^ sch^oi__978JLein-^^re--- " 
said to have resul.t^d^in ^o^r^-^tas^To^8"T) ecomlng : 
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Hufflsnlstically orlanted; learner directed, 
skill fo;:u8ed; focused on student-teacher 
interactions and functional learning cen- 
ters using a variety of instructional 
strategies, techniques and methods . 

Thf report also stated that the implementation efforts had 
ir :reased as teachers and administrators "pointed students in 
the direction of the 'achievement ethic.'" 

The fact that standardized tests for all students had 
been abandoned was disguised by lengthy descriptions of the 
criterion referenced tests which were being developed and used. 
The report described in detail the results of various surveys 
conducted by the administration among principals, teachers and 
students, including on-site evaluations. Taken at face value, 
this section of the document would lead one to believe that 
the AAP was in full swing, at least in most elementary schools 
In the District. ^But the figures were too high to be believ- 
able. For example: All 148 schools surveyed, including ele- 
mentary and Junior high schools, stated that they had reading 
and math mobe teams in October 19J1 and, with two exceptions, 
all schools reporting in June again stated that their mobe 
teams were in full operation. Similarly, all .principals re- 
ported that all classrooms in their buildings were hetero- 
geneously organized. , According 'tp the reports of elementary 
school principals for May 1972, all components of the^^AP 
were considered, on average, to be "fully operational' with 
the exception of university liaison and homework centers. 

Few people associated with the school system would have 
been Willing to vouch for the accuracy of these evaluations. 
Sv picion as to the validity of the reports is reinforced 
when one reads on the one hand that the noninstructional com- 
ponents of the AAP were fully operational, while, on the other- 
hand, one was told that "a significant number of students were 
not receiving needed health services." Figures, which show 
that in 20 randomly selected schools (16 elementary and four 
junior hl.gli schools) one-half of all sixth graders and one-third 
of the Junior high school students received tutoring, are also 
open^ to question since no comprehensive student-to-student 
tutoring program existed during. this period. 

Had'^'Anita Allen still been president of the board, this 
report* would have been reviewed and analyzed page by page, and 
the board would haye insisted on proof that the accomplishments 
described were based on reality. Even so, many board members 
had serious doubts abou^^ what was actually happening in the 
schools regardini the AAP, but at the tiftie they preferred not 
to raise the issue or challenge the super intendent * s opt imis tic 
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review* It was not until they became dissatisfied with Scott 
on other grounds and were contemplating the renewal of his 
contract that they ypiced their doubts about what had actually 0 
been accomplished by the school system during the previous two 
years* 

After months of intra-board disagreements about the per- 
formance of the superintendent and the likelihood that his 
request for a one-year contract extension wouXd be turned 
down, Scott withdrew his request* It was one of the more fas- 
cinating ironies of this period that in the final "Report to 
the Community" in which Scott summarized his activities during 
his two-and-one-half years In the District of Columbia, he 
listed the implementation of t\ie AAP as his major accomplish- 
ment--in spite of the fact that once again a supposedly author- 
itative report left in doubt the actual status of many of the 
projects claimed as successes. 

At the end as at the beginning, the superintendent's own 
philosophy of education remained at variance with that expressed 
in the AAP. The failures of the school system were once more 
ascribed"^by' hlmjLO the socioeconomic handicaps which afflicted 
black chlldre^and made them incapable of learning and perform-- 
ing like other children. ^ ... 



ANATOMY OF A FAILURE 

Many questions have been raised about the Academic Achievement 
Project both by tho'se directl)r or indirectly involves in the 
District of Columbia and by outsiders* What these Indi- 
viduals want to know most of all is wha t ^happened to the 
design* Why did it fail? Was failure inevitable and if so 
why? Could it succeed somewhere else and if so under what 
circumstances? Did it have a%y influence at all on the edu- 
cational system in ^e District? Why was the rhetoric of sup- 
port for ,the AAP retained by those who, like the superintendent, 
had effectively undermined the project? .Was there perhaps 
something so Inherently attractive about the concept of teaching 
children rea . ng, writing and arithmetic, that lip service had 
to be paid to the project even while other objectives were 
given priority? 

For most of these questions there are no. precise answex;8, 
and even ifell informed speculation has its limitations* None- 
theless, it is worth trying to analyze why things happened as 
they* did* 

Members of the MARC staff were sometimes asked how they 
-tould*^be so certain that the design had died years ago in ^ 
Washington, D.C. For a long while the best answer was to point 
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to the lack of tangible Qlassroom evidence and to quote mem- 
bers of th$ Board' of Educatloni teachers or administrators all 
of whom readily admitted that very little of the AAP remained 
in the , schools • 

More/recent evidence was provided by the'^fact that during 
the search for a new superintendent for the District of Columbia, 
in the spring and summer of 1973, the AAP was never mentioned 
by anyone. None of the final candidates had been given copies 
of the design nor was questioned about the issues raised by 
the plan* The new superintendent probably had never even heard 
of the design for academic achievement-'-in any case e-he has 
never referred to it in .public; nor has anyone else during the 
past few years. For all intents and J>urpo8es , the important 
new policy thrust adopted by the Board of Education , In 1970 
and supported in , theory and words by a superintendent and his 
staff up to his final report published in 1973 had disappeared 
without a trace. Why? 

Perhaps a word should^be said first about the design it**- 
self atid the extent to which it might have been responsible for 
its own demise. Leaving aside for the moment the issue^of 
timing^ it is difficult to^ see what was wrong with it or hoW 
changing it might have made a difference* It was a highly flex- 
ible design except in its commitment to basic skills and high 
standards. It outlined certain prerequisites for the achievement 
of academic" excellence, but even where it was most specific, 
there was room for ^justpent, as fot example, on the subject of 
differentiated s taf f ing . -\ In a?Kp-r/fc , the plan presented a rea- 
sonable and sound approach to •the/ problem of improving the 
academic achievement of public s&lrbol students. 

As to the milieu into which the design was introduced, 
it has been argued that c ircums tances existing in the District 
of Columbia were such as to make it a particularly difficult 
setting for an educational program like the AAP. Some of the 
reasons cited in support of this point of view were: 

1, The District of Columbia is a large, urban school 
system with all the usual problems associated wit;h such systems* 

2. In addition and in contrast to many other large cities, 
the District of Columbia has an .overwhelmingly black school system* 
If one subscribes to the racist view on issues of education 

which assumes that black children present special educational 
problems because, in the words of Super in tendent Scott , they 
had been forced by society into abnormal external environments 
which handicapped their growth and development, then the Dis- 
trict of Columbia schools might indeed have seemed to be a 
difficult terrain for a program. like the AAP. 
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3. The third reason why the D^G, school system was con- ^ 
sldered by some to present a particular problem is the fact that 
until 1974 it did^^not have :its own governmental institutions 
but was ruled by Congress, and the federal government. 

* * 

These factors have been mentioned frequently to explain 
justify ethe failure of the D.C. schools to teach students what 
they need to know and the failure to implement the AAP suc- 
cessfully. In marc's view, neither .size nor racial composition 
would make it any more difficult to administer an effective 
school system in the District of Cotumbia than in any other 
large urban center. On the contrary, the District might be ex- 
pected to have certain advantages over cities where integration 
and segregation, busing and equal opportunity for minority 
8tudents*are major disruptive issues. 

There is one aspect of the racial make-up of the 
District schools which might' be cited as a reason for 
the failure of the AAP in Washington, although it was rarely 
mentioned publicly — the attitude of a white power structure 
toward the plight, of black' children. Whether it fs labeled 
"benign neglect," lack of sensitivity t>r disinterest ,^ there is 
ample evidence to show that ou*r society reacts towards the 
educational needs of minority and poor children differently 
from* the way it responds to the needs of white, middle-class 
children. The rhetoric of concern and of equal educational 
opportunity appears non-racist. But actlo^ns differ. For 
example, when reading and writing scores dropped below their 
usual high levels in suburban Montgomery County (though they 
were still considerably above the national norm), compulsory 
county-wide measures were Immediately adopted to remedy the sit- 
uation. No such determined, all encompassing action was ever 
taken to bring public school students in the District of 
Columbia to grade norm in reading and mathematics. 

The third contention was that the District's political 
dependence on Congress made the school system 1) less well 
financed and 2) vulnerable to poldt^cal maneuvering . As far 
as school financing was concerned, per-pupll expenditure in 
the District was higher than in many other urban school sys- 
tems and higher than in m>8t of the surrounding counties* But 
the lack of self-government and of popularly elected govern-. ^ 
ment officials in the District of Columbia had made the schoor 
board the main focus of District politics, resulting in the 
intrusion of non-educational Issues into school board elections 
and the politicizing of the school board Itself. 

On balance, unless one believes that no large urban school 
system can be Improved, the failure of the AAP or rathe^r its 
abandonment cannot be explained simply in terms of the pecullarl 
ties of the District of Columbia ^as a social, economic, 
racial or political entity. 
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There were obviously many different reasons for the death 
of the AAP, and no one involved with education in the District 
from 3^970-1973 can escape sharing some fof the responsibility ♦ 
But there were, certain individuals and groups who because of 
position, status %r influetice could perhaps have made a differ- 
ence. Fo remos t among these were the Board of Education, the 
superintendent and his senior staff, the, teacher's union, parents 
and the community. There was al^o MARC which, in retrospect, 
might have b^een able t,x) pl^y a somewhat different role. 

I • The Board of iLducation 

The ptimary responsibility for the educational system of 
the District of Coluiabia is vested in the*ll eTected members 
of the Board of Education. The first elected board was sworn 
into office^in January 1969. A year later Anita Allen became 
presiden/t of the Board of * Education and shortly afterwards 
made the contacts with MARC which led to the development of 
the AAP/ 

Everything about the Board of Education was complex: Its * 
^internal politics," its relation to the City Council, the may.Q^, 
and the White Rouse; the personal relationships between Indi- - 
vidual board members and groups of me^abers; the differences in 
educational philosophy, in racial, economic and social back- 
ground, in intellectual caliber, and in the individual atti- 
tudes of its members. The board was viewed by the public 
as unpredictable, unreliable and inexperienced. Personal hos- 
tilities tended to keep public meetings of the board in an Up- 
roar and gave the hoard members a reputation* for lack of concern 
about students and their education. 

Much of the criticism leveled against the board involved 
style of operation rather thaa the substance of policies. 
Disagreements between members were frequ,ently bkown out of all 
proportion by the news media or by the claques of individual 
b^rd members. In fact, most of the serious work of the board, 
then as now, vas not transacted in public meetings at all and 
would never have become the subject of plublic controversy, 
had it' not been for the political interests of individual 
members. Thus, the actual failures of tkie board, insofar 
as the AAP was concerned, were rarely revealed in the public 
arena and were not those most frequently discussed in the 
press. 

The board's responsibility for the demise of the design 
for academic achievement was, in very general terms, due to 
a lack of commitment to the AAP , an absence of consensus, 
an exaggerated concern with personal popularity and lack of 
courage. But there also were much more specific reasons why 
the board must be held responsible for what happened to tbe AAP. 
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1. Choice of Superintendent * The board or at Idast many 
of its members were ^ell aware of the qualities a sup^ifit endent 
needed to be effective. Among those specifically listed by 

the board ^efoxe it began its search was administrative experi- 
ence in an educational enterprise approximately equivalent to ^ 
that of the D,C* school system. The board had also^ decided at 
the time it agreed to proceed with the request to Kenneth Clark 
to draw up an academic achievement plan that candidates for 
the position of superintendent would be interviewed in terms 
of that plan. this approach was reaffirmed when the AAP was 
adopted, and all finalists among the candidates were sent copies 
of the design before their final interview. Unfortunately, as 
mentioned earlier, the board 'was persuaded by rhetbrlc and'did not 
probe deeply into tlj^.: candidates ' comprehens ion of or commitment t 
the concepts and edticational philosophy on which the AAP was based 

Ignoring their own guidelines for choosing, the new super- 
intendent,^ the board settled for a candidate, with litaited 
administrative experience. They apparently hoped that Hugh Scott' 
unquestioning^ gung-ho attitude would compensate for his inex- 
perience. ' Wanting the position very' much Scott was ^^le to 
persuade a majority of members that he was the rightj man for 
the job. Final pr-oof of the fact that he was not the right 
man was provided not only by his failure to implement board 
policy with respect to the AAP, but also by the decision of a 
succeeding bwSrd not to extend his three-year contract. 

2 . Lack of Understanding of and/or support for the AAP ^. 
To be in favor< o^ raising the academic achievement of inner- 
city children wa^ somewhat like being in favor of peace. Every- 
body was forcit, at least in principle. But at what price? At 
the price of heterogeneous grouping of ..classrooms ? At the risk 
of offending the teachers union? At the cost of providing extra 
funds for staff development or for teachers* aides? 

' While favoring the AAP in principle and with words the .board 
frequently fouitd it desirable to hedge on its support of various, 
parts of the plan. The interdependence of the components of the 
design and its basic philosophy were never understood clearly 
enough by every member to enable the board to present a solid 
front on the issue of implementation.' 

Some, for example, did not want to antagonize the union 
leadership and thus tended to oppose such parts of the design 
as heterogeneous grouping and teacher accountability. Other 
members, reflecting a more permissive view of education, were 
worried about the emphasis on competition, strict student 
evaluation and basic skills. One question frequently raised 
at public meetings, particularly in the more affluent parts of 
the city, was whether the emphasis on reading, writing and 
mathematics meant that other subjects such as social -studies 



5r biology would be neglected. Other special interests of 
board members, such as school decentralization, the reading 
clinic,^ the, "Anacostia project" or enrichment programs, also 
took precedences dver the need to impl ement the design' as an 
intei;dependent ent it.y . The beard , therefore , wJiis only rarely 
^ble to take deycisive action in ^'support of the AAP . ^ 

J ' . Aa a. result , :hls lack of unanimi ty,/among board members, 
""indlvidu^^ls and groups* bdtb Inside and outside the educational 
■est^lishment" were 'abie .t-i^ chip awa^y at thi parts of the A\f 
with which th'e^ d i s'a'gr e^ed and thereby undermine the entire 
-(Jestgu. r ' \ - - • 

3.. ' Unrealistic Expectations , The Board of Education 
failed to come to terms with the financlnjg of the AAP Although 
Kenneth Clark had stated that he did not believe that itftplementa 
tion would require large amounts of 'addit'lonal funds, he had 
not said that reallocation and redis tributil[)n of available 
funds might not be required. Tho board seemed singularly 
unconcetned abou^ mpney and this gave their support of the ' 
AAP a tone of unreality* Except for the $700|000 authorized 
in August 1970 for the testing program, there was. little^ ' 
board dis'cussion 'about costs, and no^monies were earmarked 
by the board, for fhe AAP during the, first crucial year. This 
enabled adwinis trators to argue that the board was' unrealistic 
in its expectations regarding the cost of the AAP, 

Give,n, the fiscal crunch in the District of Columbia and 
the cpntYdl of the school b'udget by the Congress* money for 
the AAP would have had to come from other educational pro- 
grams or activities-* But the board took no initiative to 
reallocate funds in iSpite of the fact that the political i.'isks 
involved in doing so would have been comparatively few; the 
budget and accounting process of the school system was so 
chaotic that no, one apparently knew what v^'s being spent by 
whom,* on what^ and from which ^sources . 

The board was perhaps also unrealistic in its assumption 
that no eixtraordinary efforts would be required of it to bring 
the .design ''.ntLo operation and that having adopted the AAP, the 
school administration would be able to carry the ball by itself* 

4* Lsv^ of Political^ Sophistication *' The lack of realism 
on the part of board members was combined wj-th a certain lack of 
sophis-t ica tiori about the .use of power and influence. A solid 
majority' of the board supported the AAP during the first 18 
months and yet _no organize^d effort was made to gain friends, 
and supporters for tne project* Th^ initiative was allowed 
to ^go by d^f^^lt the opponents of the design* When the 
issues were discussed and debated in the community and the 
media, they were defined by those who, like the leadership of 
the teachers^ union , wanted to see it defecated not implemented. 
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At one p,oint during the summer, the president of the Board 
of Education discussed the possibility of mounting an active 
public relations/information program on behalf of the AAP . A 
proposal was solicited from|d public rexations firm. However, 
objections to such a program were raised by members of the 
school administration, particularly ,by the dir^ettor of public 
relations and some of his followers, and the idea was dropped. 
An atten^pt was also made by the president of the board and one 
or two other Members to solicit congtessional and District 
government; support for the AAP. Congressm^an and senators 
were contacted and Bome at least indicated interest in the 
project, although no action was taken. 

No high level comipunity group on the AAP was created by 
the board to advise it on how best to^ gain public acceptance 
for the design, nor were the media, particularly television, - 
used as effectively as they might hav^e been* 

The issue of how best to inform the puSlic' about the AAP 
*was made ciore difficult for the board by three ^ther circum- 
stances: 1) the lack of a suf f icient ^lumber of co^fies of the 
design at the time of its adoption, which meant that' most 
individuals -inside as well as outside t^he school system had 
to get the information about it second hand; 2-) the fact that 
the AAP was adopted during the summer wben ^many people were* 
on vacation, schools were closed and there was little organized 
activity through which to reach teachers, parents, students 
and the community; 3) the board had no professional staff of 
its own and therefore had to rely on oth^ff, to provide neces- 
sary information and^ analysis . ^^0^^^""^ 

Nonetheless, the b9ard could^ arid should have done more 
to solicit the support of those with power and influence .on 
behalf of the design, 

5. Relationsh -' ^ with the School Administration * The 
relationship between che board and the superintendent is an 
.infinitely complicated subject touching on e^ery aspect of the 
AAP from the moment of its adoption — or even Its conception--- 
to it^, final abandonment* It involves an understanding of the 
history of the Board of Education and the D.C* school system, 
the relationships . of Individ mIs to one another and to others 
inside and outside the school system, law suits, the educa- 
tional bureaucracy, and racial and social attitudes. ^ 

An analysis of these and other factors might yield addi- 
tional insights into what went wrong with the AAP below the 
surface and would constitute a fascinating case study of edu-- 
cational administration. It is, however, beyond the scope 
of this report, and although it would be interesting! it is 
not essential to the present discussion* 
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The fate of the AAP was imperiled at the out«et by the 
uncertainties surrounding the selection and appointment of 
a superintendent and later by the difficulties which* developed 
between Hugh Scott and the board on a variety of issues, In- 
cluding the role of MARC and of Kenneth Clark. In one sense, 
the AAP was the cause of some these prpblems because it 
presented clear, simple- to- comprehend ob j ectives which the 
board ' insisted should be adopted by the administration. In 
another-^'sense , however, the AAP wan also the victim of the 
increasing friction between the board and the school > 
administration. ^ 

During Anita Allen's term as president, lack of progress 
in implementing the design was a source of constant irrita- 
tion* After her defeat the board worked on the assumption 
that, left to his own devices arid free of "harassment," the 
superintendent would be able to suceeed in raising the aca-. 
demic achievement of the students either with or without the 
design. However, neither the Allen board nor the next board 
succeeded in having the AAP implemented or the educational 
system improved. ^ ' " . 

One cannot conclude a discussion of the Board of Education's 
role^in relation to the A*AP without making some comments about 
the president, Anita Allen* There can be no question that her 
anguish about the low achievement level of children in the D.C. 
public schools led to the development of the AAP and kept it 
alive during the- 16 months priVr to her defeat at the polls in * 
November 1971* Most'bf the critical comments made earlier 
about the board and its members do not apply to her.- In partic-. 
ular, she did not support the appointment of. Hugh Scott 'as 
superintendent realizing that his lack' of commitment to and 
understanding of the design^as well as his lack of administra- 
tive experience would be serious handicaps/ However^ for reasons 
connected with the apppintment of 'Lhe previous superintendent. 
All-en did not play as active a' par t in ' the. search for a new 
superintendent as might have been desirable. 

On'ce the superintendent had be'en installed in office, 'Allen/ 
made a concerted effort to support him and to glve^him an oppor- 
tunity to Implement th^. AAP in whatever way he considered best. , 
Even most of her enemies realized that she was interested essen- 
tially in only one thing: to help children in the schools perform 
at a level of excellenc-e that* would ' enab le ^ them to compete in the 
world beyond the school walls. To that end she was willing to 
use her time and talents, and she had no patience, literally and 
figuratively, with those whose agendas were different* 

When it became clear ' that resistance to the implementation 
of the AAP was generated at the top level of the school admin- 
istration, she attempted to overcome this opposition by a dis- 
play of interest, commitment and tenacity which frightened a 
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city unaccustomed to seeing self-confident and determined black 
women in the public arena* She was criticized ad, nauseam .for 
harassing the superintendent when, in fact, she was doing 
nothing more than holding him accountable fevr implement ing the 
policies of the board.' Difficulties frequently were -based on 
the fact that Allen understood more clearly than either the 
Board of Education or the School administration what was re- 
quired to put the AAP into effect. When she saw that nothing 
was happening, she leaned hard on the superintendent and his 
staff., - ' 

In retrospect, one wonders whether Anita Allen co'uld'^have 
fou^d a way *of being more effective in the pursuit ,of her. 
goals. Certainly her, attempt to mouat a public relations and 
information program on behalf of the AAP was a step in the 
right direction and would have been worth pursuing, even in 
the ,face of opposition. Along the same lines, she perhaps 
could have put together a coalition for the AAP which would 
have broadened its base of support and taken the initiative - 
away from its opponents. Similarly, she might have been able 
to force the hand of the administ ration ' (as she in fact had 
done with regard to the testing program) by taking the initia- 
tive In asking for the reprogramjning of existing funds for 
purposes of implementing the AAP or in trying to get new' funds 
from government or private sources, for this purpose. 

The^probletn for Anita Allen wa^s- that she was caught on the 
horns of an intolerable dilemma. If she pushed the board into 
a leadership role in relation, to the AAP, she was censured for 
interfering in the job of the superintendent, and her efforts 
were resisted by the administration and by her opponents on 
the board. If on the other hand she curtailed her questioning 
and criticism, nothing at all happened. 

It was a tragic situation, with the children and their * 
education as the pawns. 

II, The Super'^intendent and his Administration 

.It is the. view of many individuals in Washington--inside 
and outside -the school system — that the AAP was sabotaged by 
the Washington Teachers Union and stabbed in the back by 
Superintendent Scott. How accurate was this perception of the 
superintendent's role? There was much about Hugh'Scott that 
was exceedingly mislead ing, no t 'the least, of which wa^ his 
uncanny ability to turn even the mos t - damaging events to his 
advantage iand to" land on his feet. As a Jong-time Scott 
watcher said in a private interview, "I would bet you tha^ there 
is not more than a handful of people inside the administration ^ 
who do not believe that Scot t .res igned his position because 
that is what he wanted to do rather than that he was fired by 
the Board of Education. He was apparently able to persuade 



most people that he was doing all he could to Improve the 
educational system in the District and that "others" were- 
responsible for whatever w^s nojc working properly, be it test- 
scores or his relationship with the Board of Education.' It 
is difficult to Icnow whether his persuasiveness was due to 
hLs affability, his sense of what people wanted to hear, his 
"blackness" in a white power structure, or his bravado in the 
face of ad.versity, but it is one part of his character which 
needs to be understood* 

It i$ equally if not more important to realize, however, 
that' what any school system needs Is not af f abili ty bu t leader- 
ship--something which Hugh Scott was unable ,to provide. What 
made the need particularly urgenfi in the Dlstrict-of Columbia 
was the fact that a leadership vacuum had existed since Carl 
Hansen had resigned as- superintendent 1^ 1967. In the ensuing 
three years, the s^ystem was twice headed by Dr* Ben j amin' Henley 
as acting superintendent and once by a superintendent who was 
removed from office after a period of only eight months. This 
quick succession of superintendents affected every aspect of 
school policies and administration,' skewed the relationship 
between the board and senior school officials and made system- 
wide, long-range planning exceedingly difficult. 

The advent of 'a new super intendent af ter a comprehensive^ 
search and a sophisticated select ion process was exp^ected to 
provide Washington with a new opportunity to improve its 
school system. ^ Hugh Scott was perceived by the community as 
an experienced young black adminis'trator with a reputation 
for having put into operation a successful reading program 
for Inner-city children in Detroit. He had a great deal going 
for him, including the existence of a Comprehensive.%*plan for 
improvement of instruction in the elemeirtary and junior high 
schools to which the Board of Education was committed, a com- 
mitment which could, ha^e been used by the superintendent to 
/iuhance his own reputation*. 

On the basis of everything we kn'ow, have read, heard and 
observed during the three years of the Scott superin tendency 
it appears that he never understood the possibilities avail- 
able to him and* thus was not able to exploit them. The op- 
portunities for change, for improvement, for renewal all >ut 
disappeared in an avalanche of ego tripping. He seemed^ 
mesmerised by his theme, *'I am the superintendent!" 

Two majjr weaknesses affected Hugh Scott's performance: 
his lack of administrative experience and his lack of self- 
confidence which not only prevented him from searching for 
and accepting the assistance he needed, but made him retreat 
in the face of opposition and give up when his actions were 
challenged. As Scott Himself has stated, he desperately , ^ 
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wanted the job and once having attained that goal he wanted 
ro be a success* "I have never been associated with failure"," 
he told his audiences, and he looked for approval and acclaim 
wherever he went. " This s'trategy left him open to pressures 
from all sides and left the educational system without ^the 
yCrong, focused, determined leadership which it so desperately 
needed. The ^super intendcgit * s relations with the Board of 
E^vucation during his first 15 months in office were defined 
by^^his resentment of the fact that he had not been the' first 
choice of the president of the board. Similarly he never 
forgot that Kenneth Clark had supported another man for the 
job of superintendent. This clearly Influenced his relations 
with MARC, but more impprtantly it determined his approach to 
the AAP even prior to the arrival in Washington. 

In the context, of the Washington school system, Hugh Scott 
perceived the AAP as a threat tcr his authority and Kenneth Clark 
as a rival — a potential source of power and influence whom he 
wanted' to discredit . Those people who supported the AAP and wished 
to see it put into operation, he accused of harassment. 

The record abounded with examples of how successful this 
strategy turned out to. Be, although in the end it benefited 
neither the school system nor the superintendent himself. 
Having banished the AAP without a plan or program to take its 
place, the superintendent was faced by problems— financial , 
programmatic, polit ical--which he was too inexperienced to solve. 
It was no accident that one coordinator after another and one 
committee after another were appointed; that memoranda followed 
each'other in quick succession and that reports were turned out 
which were unrelated to what was actually happening in the 
schools. Statements on such issues as promotion^ decentral-- 
Izatlon and testing were issued and, when challenged, were 
withdrawn until it was difficult for anyone* to get a clear 
picture of what policies or programs had been discarded or put 
into effect. More and more frequently, as time went on, the 
superintendent took refuge in the assertion that the academic 
achievement of D.C. students was limited by the social and 
economic factors in their lives and in the society over which 
schools had no pontrol. _ 

Asked in a television! interview at the, end of his tet:in 
what he considered the ma j or '^achievement of his nearly three 
years as superintendent, Scott pointed to the more efficient 
delivery of suppliers, the greater tranquility in the schools, 
the almost completed plans for decentralization^ and a more 
rational system of financial accounting. However,, in 1ils • . 

final written report to the cor unity he took credit — as he 
had always done — for the Implementation of the AAP. 
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To the end, in both his written and tital presentations* 
Hugh Scott blamed the cdty, the Board of Education, the 
Congress and s.oc ioecononvlc factors for whatever was ^till amiss 
in the educational system^ of the District of Columbia, 

4 

An analysis of the role played In relation to the AAP by - 
^ ^ some of the other senior school o'fficials, principals and 

teachers showed that attitudes toward the project varied. There 
were those who felt left out because they had not been consijlted 
prior to the adoption of the AAP^. There were others who looked 
with suspicion on any major change in the school system, while 
still others had their own pet projects which they were afraid ^ 
would be buried by the AAP steamroller. Differences in educa- 
tional philosophy, in personal loyalties and in perceptions 
about the educability of black, inner-city students also af- 
^ fected how schoOl personnel viewed the AAP. There certainly 

were some administrators, principals and -teachers 'who from the 
beginning supported the design and wanted to see it put into 
effect. 

is probably true to say that the majority of school 
"personnel adopted a wait-and-see attitude-twilling to pitch 
in to make the design work or to remain uninvolved, depending 
on the signals given by the new superintendent. When the 
signals turned out to -be uncertain and ambiguous and when it 
became clear that the AAP had little ct no support from the 
superintendent, the program was allowed to slip from highest 
priority status to no status at ail. The lack of commitment 
' by Superintendent Scott was made very clear to those admin-- 
istrators who worked in close proximity to him and the;/ took 
their cues from him. Many participated actively dn the charadr 
of reports and docnments released by the super inten'dent , while 
others watched in dismay. 

When we inquired from some individuals in this latter 
'category why they'did not speak^up and protest, we were given 
a number of, answers which reflected fears about Job security- 
or about being made to ^l9ok like a fool in public by the super- 
intendent, *'We could teil which way the wind was blowing,'* 
we were told, "and we were skeptical about the extent to which 
we could count on the support of the board in a confrontation 
with the superintendent.** The bandwagon belonged to the Super-- 
intende^nt and most members of the staff thought it prudent not 
to get in the way. 

III. The Washington Teachers Union 

There were other groups and Individuals who, had^they 
played different rolesj might also have made a difference. 
Foremost among these was the Washington Teachers Union. As. 
has been discussed in some detail earlier, the union had 
practical as well as v ^ilosophical reservations about the AAP. 
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Like the superintendent, the union had neither plan of its 
ovn nor specific suggestions on how the design could, be im- 
proved • Instead it based its opposition on the following 
grounds; 1) the union had not been consulted prior to the adop- 
tion of the AAP and 2) the union was opposed to all suggestions 
that teachers should be held accountable for the^per formance 
of their students, "and they therefore opposed testing, 
teacher evaluation and, to a certain extent, staTf differen- 
tiation 3) the poor^nd minorities never get a fair shake 
in a capitalist society and it was therefore useless for an 
educational system to- teach children skills which they would 
not get a chance to employ. This view of the uselessnesS of 
education was not widely shared by union members, but did in- 
fluence the leadership at the time. Although Its chief 
exponent left Washington in 1971, the outlook served as one 
more diversion from serious concentration on the AAP. 

There is no doubt that many teachers felt threatened by 
the program and its suggestion of accountability. They op- 
posed heterogeneous grouping because it required more effort 
and more skill on the part of teachers, and they <lisliked any 
suggestion of a differentiated staffing system which was in- 
variably characterized as "merit, pay." 

The" union leadership used the AAP to demonstrate its 
power in the Sy&tem and gloated over it-s success in helping to 
kill the program. The union also believed, with some just- 
ification, that it had succeeded in intimidating the superin- 
tendentr and thus it was a strong supporter of Hugh Scott% and 
an outspoken opponent of Anita Allen who was the only power , 
center in the s.chpol system which the union was unable to 
control . 

This may be an oversimplified explanation of the union's 
role in the nonimplementation of the AAP, but we think that 
it describes accurately the behavior of the leadership and 
the influence it exerted. The union's early and continuous 
oppd'sltion, ^ts threats, intimidations and callous power 
plays certainly ^tippled the plan to a degree wher** only the 
most concerted and committed counterof f ensive might have been 
able to save it* No such offensive was mounted by the media, 
the parents , the community or by anyone else * 

IV. . The Media 

c 

The role of the media in the life and death of the AAP 
was complex. As indicated earlier, the design was given a 
positive reception when it was first introduced, partly be- 
cause there was general agreement that public education in 
the District of Columbia was In serious trouble* In the words 
of a Washington Post editorial "drastic refoMs are manifestly 
needed*" Another factor was the deference* ffir Kenneth Clark who 
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had a nationwide reputation for concern about the education 
of minority children. Also the AAP's emphasis on basic skills 
and particularly on reading was considered by some to be most ' 
appropriate to the needs of public school students. 

In addition to supporting the AAP in columns and editorials, 
the media and particularly the Washington Post did an ctxcellet^ 
Job durin-g the summer of analyzing the design and commenting on 
plans for its implementation* The AAP and its obj-ectives were 
mentioned in almost every report dealing with education in 
the District, especially in relation to the search for a new 
superintendent • 

The quality of reporting on the- AAP remained consistently 
above average* Moreover, it was frequently the questions raised 
by reporters that called the attention of tto Bbajrd^ of Education 
and the public to what was or was not "being done by the superin- 
tendent and his staff. In contrast, the editorial policies of 
the media became increasingly hostile to the AAP once the new 
superintendent arrived. The leadership ■ of the three newspapers 
and, to a certain extent, the managers of the local radio and 
television news programs focused attention on the criticism 
leveled against the AAP and especially on the so-called person- 
ality conflicts which were said to exist between Hugh Scott and 
Kenneth Clark, and Scott and Anita Allen. The fact that the 
controversy was caused by fundamental disagreements about edu- , 
cation and about the objectives of the design was usually ob- 
scured. The media had decided that the new superintendent not 
only deserved a chance, but also uncritical support| and thus 
were hostile to anyone who presumed to find fault with his 
admin is t rat ion ♦ 

Under the guise of sincere concern for the school children 
of the District and the desire to back up the newly arrived 
superintendent, editors of the Washington Post in particular 
refused to look bjehind the rhetoric and the pretenses and ask 
what was happening to the reading program or the tutoring 
^ prolects or the * coiumitment to heterogeneous grouping. Far 
from playing a positive role in the effort to put the. AAP .into 
effect, the media concentrated on personalities and controver- ' 
sies. . This approach contributed in no small way to a lack of 
community support for the AAP, although it undoubtedly also 
reflected a lack of popular support for the design. 

V. The Community 

The entire issu« of community support for the AAP is com- 
plicated, by the usual difTlculty of defining what a community 
is and also by a particular- difficulty in defining the Washing- 
ton community. Many influential Washingtonians consider them- 
selves to be transients in the nation's capital^ rather than 
members of an urban community. 

6a 



The original public response to the design was quite favor- 
able although the method by which it was adopted was questioned 
from the outset. One of the groups which objected most stren- 
uously to this procedure was the influential D.C» Citizens for 
Better Public Education. Whether this group or others would 
in the long run have been more supportive if procedures had 
been different is debatable. But the fact that D.C. Citizens 
could fault the Board of Education for adopting the design 
without having held extensive public hearings gave it an 
acceptable public excuse for opposing the AAP. 

Th-^i D.C. Citizens for Better Public Education must be 
given credit for publishing a, concise and useful four*page 
^summary o'f the AAP wbich^was widely circulated and read and 
for discussing some of the issues connected with the AAP in 
its monthly newslettets. This was an organization which 
could easily have played an important supportive role in the 
implementation of the AAP — it had influence and resources 
insid^ and outs.ide the school system — if.it had decided , to 
become an advocate of school reform and *a champion of the 
needs of lower status children. Instead^, it reflected the 
interests of the majority of its most active members who 
were oppose4 to heterogeneous grouping, worried about their 
own children being shortchanged by the design and who fa', ored 
"innovative programs" sucK as open classrooms, rather than 
emphasis on reading and mathematics. , 

The D.C. Citizens was also very much concerned about 
where funds for the programs would come from and how "normal" 
children would be identified. Most of all, the organization 
did not want to risk antagonizing anyone with power and in- 
fluence. It joined the forces opposed to the AAP, Anita Allen, 
and Kenneth Clark. - * ' ^ 

Other sectors of the community, including , for example, 
the PTA and particularly its president guppbrted the design 
at the beginning and spoke out on its behalf in the disputes 
on testing between the* union and t^ie Boar<l of EduAation» 
However, irith a few exceptions strong public support fell 
8;5,lent when, it tecame clear that the new superintendent was at 
best lukewarm toward the program. It was as if these groups 
tried to avoid a confrontation with the superintendent 
and therefore chose to avert their minds from the issues 
raised by the design. Community organizations like the NAACP , 
the Urban League and the Washington, D.C. Urban Coalition, far 
instance, did not consider it necessary to speak out on behalf 
of the AAP. 
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Some att-empts were made by Individuals to mobilize black 
parents in support of the AAP. Sporadic meetings, were held, 
letters to e^ditors written, and question^ asked of the adminis*- 
tration and a't board meetings. But no organized, sustained 
effort was mounted by black parents or ci-tizens groups irf' sup- 
port of the academic achievement project. 

i 

Equally, if not more important in terms of community at- 
titudes and actions, was. the silence of the mayor and of the 
members of the City Council. Far from declaring a "reading 
mobilization year" or speaking out forcefully on behalf of the 
AAP, the mayor remained aloof. Requests for support of the 
^ program by the Board of Education from the city government re- ' 
suited in a single letter being written on its behalf. 



'Like the media, the community and its leadership welcomed 
the AAP when it was fitst Introduced and^ support for it implied 
no obligations or controversies. When support began to require 
taking positions on issues and on people, the Community fou^ivd 
excuses to chang^its stance. , ' 

This was particularly true after it became apparent that; 
active support for the AAP was interpreted by the new superin- 
tendent and his followers as opposition to his leadership. T,he 
community appeared determined to "Give Scott a Cha'nce," even j 
when tjiis approach failed to produce improvements^ in academi^ 
performance or provide sound educational leadership. I 

/ ( 

The attempt to characterize attitudes towards the AAP as 
indicative of loyalt, to the superintendent >egan a few veek's 
after Hugh Scott's arrival in Washington . Kenneth Clark, who 
had been engaged as a consultant by 'the Board of Educaton, / 
publicly warned that the AAP ,was in the process of being in- 
terred by "bureaucratic 'Inertia and vest^ed interests." 
/although Clark made it clear that was refertlng as much ^'to 
union opposition and parent lethargy ^as to the shor tcomingsf 
of the school administration, the^speech was widely interpreted 
as an attack on Scott. While denying the existence of a rift 
between Kenneth Clark and himself, Scott was able to capitalize 
on the role of the underdog. The citizens of the District; of 
Columbia were so eager to have a successful superintendent' 
that they were willing to close their eyes to his shortcomings 
and to dismiss all criticism of his abilities and performance 
as unwarranted harassment. 

' ' * *^ , , 

Perhaps it , woul(5- have been possible to find some way to 
arouse parents and the community In support of the plan as 
Kenneth Clark, Washington Post columnist Bill Raspb erry , ' and 
some other individuals tried to do through speeches and articles 
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on more than one occasion. But no way was found, and the field 
was., left to the union, the superintendent, the plan's opponents 
on the board and among the citizenry, and to the news media, 
who among Jthem let it fall by the wayside or actively conspired 
against it, ^ 

VI. MARC 

When it comes to analyzing the role played by MARC in the 
abandonment of the AAP , we are at an obvious disadvantage in 
assessing ourselves. Yet there are aspects of MARC's involve- ^ 
ment which need to be discussed and evaluated. A case can and 
has been made for either one of two propositions, or for a combi- 
nation of both. Proposition one: That MARC was too much involved 
in the post-adoption phase of the AAP particularly after the 
new superintendent 'came into office. Proposition two: That 
MARC should have been involved more rather thankless, partic- 
ularly in the early stages of implements t ion . 

♦ 

The following arguments are made in support 'of the first 
proposition: a) that the continued involvement of MARC did 
not allow administrators the necessary leeway to plan im- 
plementation on the basis of their own best judgement: b) that 
the intimate association of Clark with the AAP in the minds of 
the community gave opponents an o-pportunity to attack the plan 
by attacking Clark's personal motives (rumor had it that he 
wanted to be superintendent) ; by citing his prevl/ous *involv*e- 
ment and supposed failure in attempts to upgrade New York city 
schools; by accusing MARC of having received large sums of 
mpney for the AAP and by other equally inaccurate accusations; 
c) that because of MARC's close working relationship with 
the president, of the Board of Education, the design became 
embroiled in the board's internal disputes and a victim of 
board palitics; d) that Clark's continued involvement and 
particularly his criticism of the superintendent's attitude 
towards the AAP brought new support to the superint erident and 
further weakened the implementation of the design; and e) that 
the association of Anita Allen with K C and the AAP and her 
identification by the public as an opponent of the superinten- 
dent helped to bring abotit her defeat in the 1971 school board 
elections and, with her defeat, the abandonment of the program. 

The opposite proposition is supported by the following 
arguments : 

a) That MARC could and should have provided assistance 
and technical expertise to the school system at the start of 
the program. For instance, MARC might have funded the immedi- 
ate publication of enough copies of the AAP to provide one 
for every teacher in the system. Similarly, MARC might have 
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not only suggested but organised and funded a meeting or meet-- 
ings of school officials for the p^urpose of discussing the 
plan and fostering cooperation In the development, of plans for 
implementation. A two- or three-day meeting at a conference 
center between MARC staff and 50 of th6 top school officials 
might have taken the initiative away from the teachers union, 
diffused some of the criticism, and strengthened support for 
the design. 

b) That although MARC stated and festate4 its belief 
that the implementation of the design was the responsibility 
of the board and the administration — as it in fact should have 

'been--this was baaed on assumptions which turned out- to be 
'unrealistic. MARC's expertise not anly in relation to the AAP 
but in the field of urban education generally, could have been 
put to good use in the early weeks of the projecti before the 
new superintendent arrived ci the scene. Problems which arose 
in relation to heterogeneous grouping or the use of tests to 
evaluate teachers, for instance, might ;$have been resolved more 
easily if MARC had been in constant and direct touch- with school 
officials. A MARC presence within the system might have been 
able to anticipate problems and assist In finding solutions be- 
fore these problems became major policy issues. 

c) That MARC could have used Kenneth Clark^s prestige 
and national reputation to influence the public mcre^ directly 
and to try to create solid understanding of and support for 
the design. This would have made it more difficult for the 
opposition to succeed in its campaign. 

' d) That given the weakness of the administrative arrj^nge- 
ments and. th^ lack of consensus on the ^oard of Education, MARC 
and particularly its Washington stsfff shouM have acquired 
enough insights into the system to help it cope with its 
actual and perceived prob lems . 

e) Finally the argument is made that KARC^/should have 
tried to play a more direct role in the selection of the new 
superintendent. Perhaps Hugh Scott would have been chosen in 
any case and perhaps no one else interested in the job would 
have been able to do any better, but a least MARC should hav^ 
determined for itself and for the information of the Board of 
Education which of the candidates was likely to be most com- 
mitted to the AAP and most experienced in the administration 
of such a program. Obvious ly -the new superintendent was cru- 
cial to the future of the AAP and not to have taken a greater 
interest in the selection of this individual was a mistake 
based on unexceptional motives, but a mistake nonetheless. 
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There is general agreement among those who wanted' to see 
the AAP succeed that the choice of Hugh Scott as superinten- 
dent was a disaster. This was recognized earlier by MARC than 
by most Washingtonians , but, this only complicated the' problem- 
of what to do to keep the design from being t^borted. If all 
or most of the plans for implementation had been completed by 
the time the new superintendent took over it would have been 
difficult for him to undo wh9;t had been done. *But this was 
never a real possibility, given the short t imeWavailable 
between adoption of the AAP and the opening of school. 

What a MARC presence within the schooT system might have 
accomplished is the creation of a pattern of consultation and 
cooperation which would have been more difficult to break* 
This is pure conjecture, however, since MARC would, undoubtedly 
have been perceived as an intruder trying to usurp the *role 
of superintendent* ^ 

marc's actual role in the implementation process can be 
divided into three stages: 1) the summer weeks, 2) th.e period 
between the arrival of Scott and the resignation of 'Clark as 
consultant to the Board of Education in December 1970, and 
3) the final period which lasted from the day Clark resigned 
to the day a year later when Anita Allen stepped down as 
president of the Board of Education." 

Immediately following the adoption of the AAP, the MARC 
staff held several meetings in New York and Washington with the 
acting superintendent, the senior administrators and members 
of the implementation team. The MARC Washington staff was in 
almost daily contact with the president of the Board of Educa-'* 
tion and provided assistance to administrators in working out 
such problems as heterogeneous grouping, the definition of 
normalcy, the development of mobilization teams, the review 
of performance, objectives and minimum floors in readiivg and 
mathematics, ai^d the creation of subcommittees for adminis- 
tration of the design. 

MARC staff \JL also included in planning sessions be- 
tween Dr. Benjamin Henley, the acting superintendent, and his 
staff and in meetings of subcommittees on university liaison, 
community relations and tutorial programs, and in public- 
meetings on the AAP. In addition, Kenneth Clark and his staff 
met privately with union officials, city government leaders, 
newspaper and television reporters, members of the Board of 
Education, university presidents and many ofher groups and 
individuals. The working relationship during the summer months 
was based on common objectives, mutual respect and friendly 
cooperation in spite of the fact that the attitude of school 
administrators and principals was by no means unanimously sup- 
portive of the design. Disagreements existed on implementation 
procedure, on timetables and on personnel. 
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.It Is perhaps true that greater MARC involvement might . 

have m? the tas-k of the D:C. school administration somewhat 

easier, but and large the MARC-scihool system connection 

workeci well during tjiis preparatory period. 

The next phalse began with the arrival in Washington of 
Hugh Scott. His negative attitude and approach towards the 
AAP, Clark and MARQ tnade it increasingly difficult for MARC to 
maintain its relatlpnshipjwith the schorl administration. 
Scott did not take advantag.e of the assistance MARC had offtred 
him per^sonally no'r^ did. he and h.v?? staff a' j11 themselves of 
MARC 'as official, consultants to the schoo' system. On the con- 
trary the new superintendent became increat^^ngly antagonist ic 
and tried to use. Clark as a scapegoat for his own deficiencies • 
What is more, he discouraged contact between his staff and che 
MARC staff and was highly suspicious of the relationship be- 
tween MARC and the JBoard of Educationt Clark tried by various 
means, including me^ting^ with Scott, to defuse the antagonism 
and-. to focus discussion oh issues rather than personalities'* 
At the same tim^, MARC became increasingly critical of bureau- 
cratic delays an^d of^the superintendent's ambiguous approach ' 
to implementa>tion When it finally became ,clear that the con- 
tinuing involvement ,of Clark served no other purpose than to 
give the opponents of the AAP an excuse for not attacking the 
real problems facing the program, Clark resigned as official 
consultant to the Board of Education# 

The third phase o'f MARC's involvement spanned the period 
between Clark's resignation In December 1970 and the reslgna- 
tlon'of Anita Allen as president of the Board of Educa- 
tion a year later. During that year MARC tried to provide 
afdvlce and assistance to all those individuals and groups in- 
side and outside the school system who wanted to see the AAP 
pat into effect. Free of any contractual * obligation $ the MARC 
Washington staff served ars a primary resource for those memb^ers 
of the Board of Education who supported the design and its ob- 
jectives. MARC also carefully analyzed the reports prepared by. 
th-e Superintendent Scott atid his staff and, where appropriate, 
published its findings and conclusions. It was chastised for 
doing thls--a Washington Post editorial on the subject was 
entitled **The Clark Plan: ' Non Stop Sniping.** But it could be 
argued to the contrary that MARC and particularly t.he Washington 
staff should have taken more rather ♦Iian less initiative in 
calling public attention, to the weaki essas of the superinten- 
dent 's prograim. MARC could have looKed ahead and provided 
facts a.nd figures on the changes which would be required if 
the *AAP was to work. 

, . One can easily argue that MARC should have done more to 
try to arouse support for the AAP. In particular, MARC should 
have tried ea'rller, harder and more- consistently to win the 
conf id*ende and backing of the teachers' union. However, MARC 
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always considered it to be its .function to serve as resource, 
adviser and consultant to the Board of Education and to school 
'Administrators, not as a salesman for the design. It believed 
that the impetus and drive for implementation of ^ the AAP should 
come from within the ' school system itsri'f and from the community, 
particularly from the parents of public school students, * • 

MARC cook too much for 'granted. . It wanted to believe that 
a 9-to-l board vote in favor of the pro ject assured solid sup- 
port for the program and its implementation'. It also expected 
that the parents of students afflicted with ever worsening 
academic achievement records would speak up on behalf of 
program designed to reverse this*trend.» It hoped that black 
teachers would welcome an opportunity to help black children 
acquire the academic tools necessary fox success. 'It assumed 
that the superintendent and his top administrators would take 
advantage of the official board policy to bring about improve- 
ment in the education provided in the District of Columbia. 

MARC had no illusions about the commitment and courpge 
requ-^red to put the AAP into effect. But MARC was naive not 
to prepare adequately for the controversy and opposition which 
an attempt to change an institution such as education would 
inevitably engender. ' . 

Looking Back . . ' J 

It is now five years later', and to look back on A . 
Possible Reality is more painful than ever. 'It is difficult 
to admit to ourselves or to others tha t ' ^ program--^init iated 
with so much hope and such h:>h ex'pec ta t.ions and desigue'd to 
make a difference in the llv. . of tens of thousands, of black, 
city children--should have faded ^rom the scene, leaving 
hardly a trace. • . * - ^ ^ 

Some individuals inside and outsi'de the school system 
tried to assure MARC at various times during? the past few years 
that the AAP was not a 'total failure, that* it had a fallout 
effect which led to certain changes in programs, procedures 
and attitudes. ^hey mentioned in particular a' greater emphasis 
by the school_system on basic skills and th**e development of^ 
more tlearly defined and articulated educational objectives. 
Finally they say that the concepts that all normal children 
can learn if they are taught effectively and that schools should 
be held responsible fo.r students learning hava lingered on. 
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But even if these individuals are right — something that 
is difficult if not impossible to prove — the AAP as a program 
for the improvement of the District of Columbia public schools 
must be ptono^unced a failure. Some of'the i^easons for failure 
have been dlstussed in this document. But whatever the reasons 
were, the losers are. once again the children who are no better 
oJJ^ today than they were five years ago when thejLr desperate 
plight led to the development of A Possible Reality . 
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